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The  Bowman  Carlisle  Mill  (also  known  as  Blair  Mill),  built  in  1876  in  the  village  of  Blair,  stands  as  a reminder  of  the  industrial  history  of  this  area. 


LOCAL  LANDMARK  — The  Bowman  Carlisle  Mill  (also  known  as  Blair  Mill),  built  in  1876  in  the  village  of  Blair,  stands  as  a reminder  of  the  industrial  history  of  this  area. 
The  mill  was  once  powered  by  flowing  water  from  Bowman  Creek.  Blair,  located  just  south  of  Conestoga  College,  was  originally  called  Shinglebridge,  due  to  the  covered 
bridge  which  once  spanned  the  Grand  River. 


Delayed  OSAP  applications 
I mean  relaxed  deadlines 
for  cash-strapped  students 


I Holocaust  seminar 
I helps  students  deal 
^ with  hate  crimes 


By  Jason  Beads 

The  five-week  OPSEU  strike 
has  delayed  the  design  and 
printing  of  this  year’s  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program 
applications,  says  Richard 
Jackson,  the  director  of  policy 
and  communications  for 
OSAP. 

“The  strike  came  at  a very 
bad  time  for  us,”  he  said.  “We 
were  right  in  the  middle  of  de- 
signing the  new  kit  when  al- 
most all  work  was  shut  down.” 
The  Ontario  government  had 
decided  to  follow  the  federal 
government’s  lead  and  make 
changes  to  the  program  for  this 
year,  but  most  of  those  changes 
will  be  delayed  until  next  year. 

“Around  week  three  of  the 
strike  we  gave  up  on  any  more 
changes  and  just  tried  to  get 
the  forms  out  with  the  skeleton 
staff  we  had,”  said  Jackson. 
“What  staff  we  did  have  we 
^fesed  for  processing  forms.” 

. Students  who  are  applying 
. for  OSAP  a second  time  will 
not  experience  any  delay. 
Processing  of  the  shorter 


forms  will  still  be  on  time,  if 
not  earlier  than  usual,  since 
OSAP  will  have  extra  staff  as- 
sisting in  the  processing  who 
would  normally  be  working  on 
new  forms. 

“The  office  is  slower  this 
year  than  it  was  last  year 
around  this  time,”  said  Betty 
Martin,  assistant  registrar  for 
Conestoga  College.  “And  I an- 
ticipate we  will  be  that  much 
busier  later  in  the  summer.” 
Joanne  Wade,  assistant  regis- 
trar for  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, said  the  delay  is  making 
things  tougher  for  Waterloo 
students. 

“We  always  tell  people  to  ap- 
ply early,  and  now  they  can’t,” 
she  said.  “We  are  back  to 
where  we  were  a few  years  ago 
when  changes  were  being 
made  to  OSAP.  Waterloo  has  a 
very  short  school  year,  which 
means  this  year  we  will  have  to 
mail  every  application  because 
the  students  are  gone.  We  will 
have  increased  mailing  costs.” 
Wade  said  she  thinks  the  ap- 
plications won’t  arrive  until 
early  June,  since  high  schools 


are  first  in  line  to  receive  the 
applications. 

Martin  said  Conestoga  won’t 
see  any  increased  mailing 
costs  since  the  school  doesn’t 
mail  any  OSAP  applications. 

Students  can  pick  them  up  at 
any  high  school  and  in  many 
other  locations  as  well. 

There  will  still  be  plenty  of 
time  for  students  to  apply  for 
OSAP  after  the  forms  arrive.  If 
students  apply  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  they  should  hear  back 
in  early  or  mid-July,  which 
should  leave  plenty  of  time  for 
financial  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning for  the  upcoming  school 
year. 

“We’ve  got  a lot  of  calls  from 
panicking  students  who  want 
to  fill  out  forms.”  said  Martin. 

Conestoga  will  be  a little 
more  lenient  this  year  on  the 
deadline  for  paying  tui- 
tion,which  is  July  12. 

Instead  of  showing  proof  that 
the  OSAP  funds  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  assist  the  student  in 
covering  tuition,  students  now 
only  need  to  show  they  have 
applied  for  OSAP. 


By  Amanda  Weber 

The  Waterloo  County  Holo- 
caust Education  Committee  pre- 
sented its  seventh  annual  student 
seminar  on  the  Holocaust  at  Con- 
estoga College  on  May  15. 

Ken  McVay,  a member  of  the 
Nizkor  Project,  was  the  guest 
speaker.  His  presentation  which 
was  titled.  Hate  & Cyber  Space, 
was  about  his  work  in  dealing 
with  hate  messages  on  the  In- 
ternet. 

McVay  began  his  work  about 
four  and  a half  years  ago  when  he 
ran  into  hate  messages  on  the  In- 
ternet. 

“I  saw  it  as  a perversion  of  his- 
tory,” McVay  said  of  the  mes- 
sages denying  the  Holocaust 
ever  took  place. 

When  he  first  started,  McVay 
had  no  name  for  the  project,  but 
once  the  media  got  involved,  he 
needed  a name.  He  chose  Nizkor 
because  it  is  a Hebrew  word 
meaning  “we  will  remember.” 

McVay  said  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  group  is  to  monitor 
Holocaust  denial,  but  he  also 
speaks  to  people  to  motivate 
them  to  go  out  and  find  solutions 
to  racism  and  hate  crimes  any- 


where in  society. 

Marcia  Smellie,  the  human  re- 
sources officer  for  the  Waterloo 
County  board  of  education  said 
one  of  the  reasons  they  have  this 
seminar  is  to  inform  students  of 
the  discrimination  around  them. 

“The  seminar  is  for  students  in 
Grade  10  and  over  because  it  is 
part  of  the  curriculum  they  are 
studying  in  school,”  Smellie 
said. 

Smellie  also  said  hate  groups 
recruit  students  before  they 
leave  high  school  because  they 
are  easy  targets.  “Students  can 
be  manipulated  by  what  they  see 
and  hear,”  Smellie  said. 

McVay  said  too  often  society 
relies  on  the  government  to  find 
solutions  to  problems. 

“But  they  haven’t,  so  we  have 
to  take  matters  into  our  own 
hands  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem,” McVay  said. 

McVay  also  said  that  after  hear- 
ing him  speak,  some  people  start 
working  in  their  own  community 
to  cut  down  on  the  hate  that  is 
prevalent  there. 

“After  hearing  me  speak,  peo- 
ple realize  that  the  people  who 
hate  Jews,  hate  everyone,” 
McVay  said. 
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New  criteria  easier  on  parental  contributions 

Important  OSAP  changes  slip  through  strike 


By  Jason  Seads 

Although  the  OPSEU  strike  held 
off  many  of  the  proposed  changes 
to  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  for  another  year,  there 
will  be  some  important  changes  to 
the  program  for  this  year  that  will 
affect  all  students. 

"My  impression  is  that  it  is  aa 
easier  assessment,”  said  Betty 
Martin,  assistant  registrar  at 
Conestoga. 

“Many  parts  of  it  are  better. 
Parental  assets  are  no  longer  in  the 
equation  (although  they  will  still 
be  asked  for  on  the  application) 


and  the  student  will  be  required  to 
save  more  over  the  summer.”  The 
new  criteria  will  be  easier  on 
parental  contributions  overall. 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
changes  is  the  removal  of  assis- 
tance to  single  parents  from  the 
Family  Benefits  Act  (FBA)  to 
OSAP.  Last  year,  a single  parent 
who  was  a full-time  student,  col- 
lected money  from  welfare  and 
OSAP.  This  year,  they  will  be  pro- 
vided for  entirely  by  OSAP. 

“This  type  of  arrangement  is 
already  in  use  in  every  province  in 
Canada  except  B.C.,  which  has 
also  adopted  it  for  the  96/97  year,” 


said  Richard  Jackson,  director  of 
policy  and  communications  for 
OSAP. 

This  type  of  arrangement 
is  already  in  use  in  every 
province  in  Canada 
except  B.C.,  which  has 
also  adopted  it  for  the 
96/97  year. 

Richard  Jackson 


“We  really  needed  to  streamline; 
the  two  ministries  were  stepping 
on  each  other’s  toes.” 


Single  parents  will  now  have  to 
pay  back  what  they  borrow  to  live, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion, which  is  how  the  current  sys- 
tem works  for  most  students. 
OSAP  is  a loan,  welfare  cheques 
are  not.  “The  reason  for  the 
change  is  to  streamline,  not  to  save 
money,”  said  Jackson.  “We  still 
have  Ae  loan-forgiveness  program 
when  the  student  graduates.” 
Conestoga  will  offer  counselling 
to  single  parents  on  how  to  budget 
their  OSAP  money.  Before  they 
received  a cheque  every  month. 
Now  they  will  get  a lump  sum  in 
September  and  January.  The  max- 


imum loan  to  a single  parent  with 
a full  course  load  will  be  $500  per 
week.  This  translates  to  $17,000 
for  a 3 4- week  year,  which  is  a typ- 
ical length  for  two  semesters  at 
Conestoga.  Jackson  said  the  living 
allowances  were  derived  from 
Statistics  Canada  and  Agriculture 
Canada. 

The  loan  will  be  split  into  two 
instalments,  70  per  cent  in 
September  and  30  per  cent  in 
January.  OSAP  will  be  working  in 
conjunction  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  FBA  to  help  par- 
ents budget  for  a cheque  that  could 
be  as  high  as  $13,000. 


Trial  update 

Foreman  ‘blinded  by  rage’ 
when  he  shot  ex-girlfriend 

Defendant  claims  he  couldn’t  help  himself 


By  Patrick  Moore 

Rory  Foreman  claimed  he  was 
blinded  by  rage  when  he  shot  for- 
mer girlttend  Joan  Heimbecker 
five  times  with  a sawed-off  shot- 
gun. 

Foreman,  a former  nursing  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga,  was  testifying 
in  his  first-degree  murder  trial  in  a 
Hamilton  courtroom  Wednesday, 
May  15. 

He  told  the  court  Heimbecker 
was  the  most  vital  and  attractive 
woman  he  had  ever  known. 

“She  was  veiy  beautiful,”  said 
Foreman.  “She  was  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  people  I have  ever 
met.  She  lit  up  the  room  when  she 
walked  in.  fShe]  had  a radiance, 
too.  I could  not  . hate  her;  that 
would  be  impossible.” 

Assistant  Crown  attorney 

Alexandra  Paparella  asked 

Foreman  if  he  went  to 
Heimbecker’s  apartment  with  the 
intention  of  giving  her  an  ultima- 
tum. 


“You  were  going  to  give  her  a 
choice,”  she  said.  “Take  you  back 
or  she  was  not  going  to  belong  to 
anyone,  isn’t  that  right? 

“If  she  wasn’t  going  to  take  you 
back,  you  were  going  to  kill  her 
because  if  you  could  not  have  her, 
nobody  could  have  her,  isn’t  that 
right?” 

Foreman  denied  the  accusations. 
He  also  denied  having  a plan  to 
withdraw  money  from  the  bank, 
rent  a car,  buy  a gun  and  drive  to 
McMaster  to  kill  Heimbecker.  He 
said  he  went  to  Heimbecker’s 
apartment  to  talk  about  getting 
back  together. 

“L  hugged  her  and  told  her  I still 
lovedJher,”  he  said. 

“I  asked  her  if  there  was  any- 
thing still  left  between  the  two  of 
us.  She  said,  ‘No.’  She  said  she 
didn’t  love  me  and  never  did.” 

Foreman  said  Heimbecker  resist- 
ed when  he  tried  to  hug  her.  She 
grabbed  his  wrists  and  pushed 
them  away  from  her,  “like  a dirty 
rag  or  something.” 


“I  felt  like^dirt  after  that,”  he 
said.  “It  made  me  feel  that  roadkill 
was  better  than  I was. 

“I  came  all  that  way.  I’m  dressed 
up.  I was  angry  at  what  she  did  to 
me,  because  I didn’t  get  a chance 
to  talk  to  her.” 

Defence  lawyer  Peter  Bawden 
asked  Foreman  to  tell  the  court 
what  he  was  thinking  when  he 
brought  the  shotgun  into 
Heimbecker’s  apartment. 

Foreman  said  he  was  trying  to 
scare  Heimbecker,  to  torment  her 
like  she  tormented  him.  He  said 
everything  went  chaotic  when 
Rachna  Mathur,  Heimbecker’s 
third  roommate  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  first  shot,  which  hit  the  wall 
behind  Heimbecker,  was  shot 
accidentally,  said  Foreman. 

“I  just  snapped  then,”  he  said.  ”I 
lost  all  control.  I couldn’t  help 
myself;  I just  fired  until  the  last 
one,  but  by  then  it  was  too  late.” 

The  trial  concludes  in  Hamilton 
provincial  court.  May  22. 


Ontario  student  association 
critical  of  Harris’s  budget 


By  Paul  Tuns 

An  organization  which  says  it  represents  110,000 
university  students  has  criticized  the  Harris  govern- 
ment for  tax  cuts  introduced  in  the  just-announced 
May  budget. 

A press  release  from  the  Ontario  Undergraduate 
Student  Alliance  said  tax  cuts  will  increase  the 
provincial  debt  and  hurt  the  Ontario  economy. 

Joel  Lynn,  president  of  the  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Student’s  Union,  said  if  the  government  was  serious 
about  deficit  reduction  it  would  scrap  its  plan  for  tax 
cuts. 

Lesley  McMillan,  president  of  the  Brock  Student’s 
Union,  said  the  public  opposes  tax  cuts  if  that  means 
hurting  the  university  system. 

McMillan  said,  “The  1 5-per-cent  cut  to  Ontario  uni- 
versities that  was  made  in  order  to  pay  for  a 30-per- 
cent tax  cut  sacrifices  long-term  growth  for  short- 
term expediency.” 

The  press  release  said  Ontario  is  behind  only  Nova 
Scotia  in  per-student  funding  in  all  of  Canada.  It  also 
said  studies  prove  university  funding  creates  jobs. 

In  related  news,  OUSA  also  released  two  faxes  to 
be  distributed  to  students  through  university  and  col- 


lege student  associations,  and  sent  to  the  premier. 

One  fax  endorsed  the  idea  of  consultation  over  con- 
frontation, saying  “I  would  love  to  throw  eggs  at  you 
in  protest  against  your  cuts  ...  but  I choose  to  support 
other  non-confrontational  methods.” 

The  other  fax  is  a letter  to  the  premier  which  pro- 
vides six  boxes  from  which  to  choose  a position. 

The  positions  include  declaring  one’s  indignation  at 
false  statements  about  students,  being  against  cut  and 
declaring  the  premier  no  longer  represents  the 
respondents.  Respondents  also  have  the  chance  to 
declare  their  belief  in  the  ignorance  of  the  premier 
and  the  Tory  education  minister,  John  Snobelen,  ask- 
ing the  premier  for  his  position  on  education,  and 
asking  the  premier  to  stop  education  funding  cuts. 

The  fax  does  not  specify  what  false  statements  the 
premier  has  made  and  OUSA  was  not  available  for 
comment. 

Bev  Cutone,  vice-president  of  student  affairs,  said 
the  DSA  did  not  take  a position  on  the  faxes.  She  said 
the  DSA  voted  to  allow  students  to  take  their  own 
position. 

The  DSA  is  not  a part  of  OUSA  which  represents 
university  students  only,  but  Cutone  said  the  DSA 
receives  mailings  from  them  regularly. 


BOOK  WORM  — Bruce  Juby,  sales  representative  for  Norby 
Publishing  Ltd.,  shows  some  of  his  WordPerfect  and  Lotus  books 
at  the  book  fair,  May  1 5.  (Photo  by  Paul  Tuns) 

Classes  to  have  own  reps 

DSA  makes  changes  to  BOD 


By  Judith  Hemming 

The  DSA  executive  voted  unani- 
mously to  change  the  structure  of 
its  board  of  directors. 

The  approved  amendment  will 
create  a body  of  class  representa- 
tives. Each  class  will  have  its  own 
representative  who  reports  to  a 
DSA  promotions  assistant.  The 
representatives  are  to  act  as  the 
information  source  about  DSA 
activities. 

The  15  to  18  non-executive 
members  of  the  BOD  will  be  cho- 
sen from  this  group  of  approxi- 
mately 70  class  representatives. 
The  BOD  members  are  to  be  cho- 
sen on  a representation-by-popu- 
lation basis  from  the  different 
schools  within  the  college. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  the 
DSA  experienced  last  year  in  pro- 
moting DSA  events.  Gavin 
FitzPatrick,  entertainment  manag- 
er, said  some  of  the  events  held 
last  year  lost  money  because  of 
poor  mmouts. 

FitzPatrick  said  that  while  an 
event  can  be  arranged  in  half  an 
hour  with  a few  phone  calls,  with- 
out a channel  to  relay  the  informa- 
tion to  students,  the  event  would 
likely  have  a poor  turnout. 

He  said  last  year’s  promotion 


problems  were  made  worse 
because,  once  the  school  year  - 
started,  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  system.  “It  was  a 
little  like  trying  to  change  a tire  on 
a car  while  driving  it.” 

The  class  representatives  are  to_ 
meet  with  one  of  the  four  promo- 
tions assistants  on  a monthly 
basis.  Representatives  could  sell 
tickets,  recruit  volunteers  for 
activities  and  relay  information. 

In  other  business,  the  executive 
voted  unaninously  to  sign  up  for 
an  e-mail  package  that  will  regis- 
ter a domain  name  for  a DSA  e- 
mail  address. 

The  company  the  DSA  has 
decided  to  register  with  is  Golden 
Triangle  On  line.  The  cost  of  reg- 
istering a domain  name  is  a $200 
initial  fee  and  a fee  of  $75  a year. 
The  e-mail  services  cost  $19.95  a 
month,  whether  or  not  the  DSA 
chooses  to  register  a domain 
name. 

The  advantage  of  registering  a 
domain  name,  said  FitzPatrick,  is 
that  it  gives  the  DSA  a name  that 
it  can  keep  if  a future  executive 
decides  to  change  service 
providers.  Also,  the  domain  nanM^ 
allows  an  infinite  number  of  mai^B 
boxes.  A package  without 
domain  name  would  limit  the 
DSA  to  one  e-mail  mailbox. 


I^icro  Computer  Fair  proves  ‘great  experience’ 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

The  Systems  Project  Fair  Day 
held  on  May  16,  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Waterloo  campus  was  a 
great  experience,  according  to 
Michael  Temporate,  a student  in 
the  Micro  Computer  Software 
Certificate  program. 

Students  worked  in  groups  of 
three  and  were  supervise  by  fac- 
ulty to  complete  the  projects 
which  were  written  and  designed 
to  client  specifications. 

The  projects  were  part  of  the 
course  requirement  in  which  stu- 
dents had  to  design  real-life  pro- 
grams dealing  with  accounting 
inventory  for  businesses.  The  sys- 
tems had  to  be  running,  vi^le 
programs  that  included  user  man- 
uals. 

Approximately  nine  groups  par- 
ticipated in  the  exhibition  in 
which  people  could  observe 
demonstrations  of  systems  pro- 
jects. 

While  enjoying  refreshments, 
visitors  were  able  to  speak  with 
students  and  faculty  about  the  pro- 
jects. 

In  recognition  of  the  best  overall 
systems  project,  the  Associated 
Systems  Manufacturers  Award 
was  presented  to  Systems 


Analysis  Team  (SAT)  comprised 
of  Beth  Clarke,  Sheri  MacKenzie, 
Halina  Rekret  and  Carl  Wilken. 


They  designed  an  inventory  con- 
trol program  for  a seed  company 
titled  “Planting  the  Seed”. 


Overall,  a wide  variety  of  sys- 
tems were  designed  by  students. 
21st  Century  Software 


Rick  Sowa,  Mark  Mealy  and  Ward  Richardson  demonstrate  the  inventory  system  they  designed  foi 
Morty’s  Pub  at  the  Micro  Computer  Systems  Software  Project  Fair  Day.  (Photo  by  Amy  wrobieski 


Solutions,  which  is  comprised  of 
Karen  George,  Art  Groff  and 
Michael  Temporate,  completed  an 
inventory  management  program  to 
be  used  by  a small  business. 
Temporate  said  the  program  was 
designed  to  assist  a small  compa- 
ny in  sales,  price  quotes  and 
inventojy.  It  also  features  user 
accounts  for  certain  clients  and  a 
back-up  system  which  Temporate 
said  is  invaluable  to  clients. 

The  inventory  management  pro- 
gram was  demonstrated  on  a lap- 
top computer  and  included  a full- 
color  user  manual. 

There  were  also  other  specific 
programs  designed  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Jagware  Computer  Solutions 
which  is  comprised  of  Rick  Sowa, 
Mark  Mealy  and  Ward 
Richardson,  designed  an  inventory 
system  for  Morty’s  Pub  in 
Waterloo. 

The  program  was  designed 
specifically  for  the  pub  and  pro- 
vides a way  for  the  business  to 
record  purchases  and  sales.  It  also 
helps  calculate  business  orders. 

Sowa  said  the  owner  of  Morty’s 
liked  the  end  result,  although  a 
few  minor  changes  will  be  made, 
including  a back-up  option  and  an 
easier  exit  screen. 


Easing  into  Canada 

Homestay  families 
‘adopting’ 
foreign  students 


By  Linda  Reilly 


Tax  credit  aids  college 

Budget  favorable  to  co-op  employers 

By  Judith  Hemming 


Whether  by  semester  or  by 
year,  Conestoga  College  offers 
international  students  excellent 
services. 

Upon  arrival,  the  students  get 
free  pick-up  service  when 
landing  at  Pearson 
International  Airport  or  other 
Toronto  locations. 

If  requested,  the  college  will 
also  arrange  housing  for  the 
students  for  a semester  or  a 
year. 

Homestay  is  the  college’s 
recommended  choice  for  the 
international  student 

Homestay  has  the  student  liv- 
ing with  an  ‘adopted’  family, 
and  is  especially  recommend- 
ed for  students  who  have  never 
lived  in  North  America. 

The  student  can  experience 
the  benefits  and  comforts  of 
living  with  a family  while 
learning  about  a new  culture 
and  understanding  the  differ- 
ences the  cultures  have,  as 
well  as  learning  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  community. 

Living  in  a new  country  can 
be  difficult,  even  with  the  most 
supportive  Homestay  families. 

The  colKge  will  help  students 
adjust  to  their  new  environ- 
ment and  support  them  while 
they  study  at  Conestoga 
College. 

After  a student  contacts  the 
college  by  letter  about  accom- 
^^modations,  a Homestay  infor- 
f^mation  package,  including  a 

L 


questionnaire  covering  many 
different  areas,  is  sent  to  the 
applicant 

“This  questionnaire  assists 
the  college  in  determining  how 
well  they  will  get  along,  espe- 
cially in  homes  with  small 
children,”  said  Larry 
Rechsteiner,  director  of  college 
planning  and  international  edu- 
cation at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus. 

“There  is  an  entire  checklist 
of  sporting  events,  how  far  the 
campus  is  from  the  home  (usu- 
ally 30  minutes  or  less  from 
the  campus),  tiie  nearest  bus 
stop,  pets,  smoking,  unaccept- 
able backgrounds,  students 
from  certain  countries  pre- 
ferred and  dietary  difficulties,” 
he  said. 

Some  of  the  stress,  fear  and 
loneliness  a new  student  can 
face  when  staying  in  a new  cul- 
ture, may  be  reduced  by  a sup- 
portive and  understanding 
environment 

A family  that  is  interested  in 
learning  about  the  student’s 
culture  can  help  as  well.  The 
length  of  Homestay  varies  with 
each  student  and  is  recom- 
mended, at  least  for  students 
who  have  not  previously  lived 
in  North  America,  fw  at  least 
one  or  two  semesters. 

The  fee  is  approximately 
$550  per  month  and  includes 
accommodation,  meals,  towels 
and  bed  linen. 

Students’  own  costs  could 
boost  these  figures  higher. 


A budget  measure  granting  co- 
op employers  a tax  credit  should 
help  Conestoga  College  market  its 
co-op  programs,  says  a co-op  co- 
ordinator at  the  college. 

Pam  Seeback  said  the  co-op  edu- 
cation tax  cut  should  apply  to  all 
three  of  Conestoga’s  co-op  pro- 
grams. 

The  woodworking  technology, 
food  and  beverage  management, 
and  robotics  and  automation  pro- 
grams are  all  co-op  programs.  The 
measure  was  one  of  two  education 
initiatives  announced  May  7,  as 
part  of  the  Ontario  budget. 

The  credit  is  to  provide  corpora- 
tions with  tax  savings  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hiring  a co- 
op student,  or  up  to  $1,000  per 
work  term  per  student. 

The  student  must  be  in  a recog- 
nized co-op  program  at  a universi- 
ty or  college  in  Ontario. 

The  tax  credit  will  apply  to  work 
terms  starting  on  or  after  Sept.  1. 
The  first  students  to  benefit  from 
the  tax  credit  will  be  those  enter- 
ing their  third  work  term  this  fall. 

Seeback  said  the  college  will  be 
sending  information  to  employers 
within  the  next  few  weeks  and 
plans  to  incorporate  this  informa- 
tion in  that  package. 

“There  might  be  employers  who 
couldn’t  afford  to  take  on  a co-op 
student,  but  who  now,  with  this 
tax  credit,  could  consider  it.  I 
think  it  will  be  a positive  thing.” 

Laura  Eaglesham,  director  of 
finance  at  Conestoga  College,  said 
she  was  pleased  with  the  govern- 
ment’s co-op  education  tax  credit. 

Also,  as  part  of  the  budget,  the 
government  has  introduced  a 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust 
Fund.  The  Conservative  govern- 
ment has  promised  to  match  dona- 
tions to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions dollar  for  dollar.  Donations 
can  be  from  individuals,  corpora- 


tions or  community  groups.  To 
qualify,  donations  must  be  given 
in  the  period  between  May  7 and 
March  31,  1997. 

The  trust  fund  is  intended  to  help 
students  in  financial  need  pay  for 
books,  tuition  and  room  and 
board. 

Bob  Cohen,  a spokesman  for 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  said  COU’s  president 
Bonnie  Patterson,  the  government 
and  the  university  community 
have  spent  the  days  since  the 
announcement  working  on  the 
details. 


“The  universities  and  colleges 
are  going  to  get  this  thing  cranked 
up  very  quickly  because  the  clock 
is  ticking  and  we  don’t  have  for- 
ever to  get  dough  through  the 
door.” 

Eaglesham  said  the  trust  fund  is 
a positive  step.  “It  is  a sign  of  a 
commitment  to  the  student  popu- 
lation to  try  to  ease  the  effects  of 
higher  tuition.  Any  time  they 
(members  of  the  Harris  govern- 
ment) can  give  a method  to  get 
more  students  able  to  attend  col- 
lege, the  better.” 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FAREWELL-  Marilyn  Fisher  (left)  and 
Karen  Parrinder  are  leaving  health  services.  The  depart- 
ment hosted  an  open  house  on  May  1 6,  to  say  good-bye. 
Parrinder’s  last  day  was  May  1 7.  Fisher  leaves  on  June  28, 
and  will  be  spending  time  at  her  trailer.  (pnoto  by  t.l.  Huffman) 
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Unity  hits  talkshow 

The  unity  crisis  has  reached  an  all-time  high:  the  television  talkshow. 

On  location  in  Ottawa,  Good  Morning  America  recently  gave  both  Prime 
Minister  Chretien  and  Premier  Lucien  Bouchard  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  opinions  on  referendum  legalities. 

The  legal  debate  centres  around  Quebec  lawyer  Guy  Bertrand’s  injunc- 
tion against  future  referendums. 

For  all  the  Canadians  who  thought  they  had  heard  the  last  of  the  unity 
crisis,  things  are  heating  up  again.  Many  Canadians  are  sick  of  hearing 
about  Quebec’s  distinct  society  and  its  right  to  self-determination,  and 
wish  everyone  would  just  get  back  to  being  Canadian. 

Surely  people  outside  the  country  must  be  wondering  how  Quebec  is  not 
satisfied  living  in  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world?  In  fact,  this  was 
the  very  question  Chretien  posed  during  his  interview  May  15. 

Shortly  after  the  Oct.  30  referendum,  the  country  heard  rumors  that  there 
could  be  another.  Bertrand  decided  he  would  challenge,  in  court,  Quebec’s 
legal  ability  to  hold  another  referendum,  and  Quebecers  demanded  the 
case  be  thrown  out. 

On  May  10,  Justice  Minister  Allan  Rock  announced  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s involvement  in  the  case.  While  Bouchard  argues  the  Constitution 
and  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  issue  of  separation,  the  federal 
government  has  decided  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  separation. 

On  May  16,  a day  after  Chretien’s  talkshow  appearance,  Bouchard  got 
his  chance  to  speak.  He  said  referendums  have  a legitimate  place  in 
democracy  and  he  reminded  viewers  of  the  referendum  required  for  New- 
foundland to  join  Canada.  He  said  Quebec  deserves  the  same  right  to 
self-determination. 

Yes,  a referendum  was  held.  The  difference,  however,  was  that  the 
decision  was  not  left  to  a single  province.  Bouchard  fails  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  rest  of  Canada  to  decide  whether  Quebec  stays  or  goes. 

Bertrand’s  concerns  are  legitimate  and  the  federal  government  has  every 
right  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  another  Quebec  referendum.  If 
Quebec  wants  to  separate,  the  rest  of  the  country  must  agree. 

Guy  Lachapelle,  a political  scientist  at  Concordia  University,  accused  the 
federal  government  of  irresponsibility  and  an  inability  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  renewed  federalism.  He  is  wrong. 

The  federal  government  has  made  proposals.  It  has  talked  and  listened. 
Quebec’s  argument  that  the  Constitution  has  no  power  over  separation  is 
ridiculous.  If  the  document  that  binds  this  country  has  no  control  over  its 
separation,  it  is  useless. 


United  Way  caught  in  the  middle 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

The  United  Way  of  K- 
W and  Cambridge  pro- 
vides an  invaluable 
service  to  agencies  and 
charitable  groups  by 
Dr'".7idii'g  them  tu  "s. 

However,  with  the  debate  over  workfare, 
the  United  Way  is  unjustly  caught  be- 
tween labor  groups  and  the  government. 

The  Waterloo  Region  Labor  Council  is 
wrongfully  Ihi.utening  to  withhol 
United  Way  support  from  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  work-for-welfare  plan,  if 
the  province  selects  Waterloo  Region  as 
one  of  its  test  sites. 

This  blackmailing  of  a charity  organiza- 
tion is  counter-productive  to  say  the  least. 

Ch'arities,  that  run  on  a meagre  budget 
in  the  best  of  times,  are^under  overwhelm- 
ing strain  due  to  government  cutbacks. 

They  are  expecfStHo  take  up  the  slack 
of  the  government  by  further  providing 
their  services  m those  who  have  been  hit 
by  these  cutbacks. 

Support  from  the  United  Way 'h-esscn-9 
tial  to  these  agencies,  and  a blow  froai  the' 
labor  council  is  the  last  thing  need^o^ 

However,  the  K-W  labor  council  4s  go- 
ing to  cowardly  attack  the  poor  by  depriv- 


ing agencies  such  as  the  Food  Bank  of 
Waterloo  Region,  the  John  Howard  Soci- 
ety and  K-W  Counselling  Services  of  des- 
perately needed  financial  donations. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a scare  tactic 
by  the  labor  council,  who  is  cracking  the 
whip  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 

United  V/ay  chaiimnn  Robert  Pettitl  was 
quoted  in  the  K-W  Record  as  saying, 
“The  United  Way  has  always  been  and 
will  continue  to  be,  apolitical.” 

The  United  Way  is  not  a political  organi- 
zation and  the  labor  council  should  not 
target  it  as  such.  It’s  all  fine  and  well  for 
labx>r  groups  to  protest  workfare  pro- 
grams, but  leave  the  United  Way  alone. 
Th-e  organization  is  doing  only  what 
they’ve  always  done,  so  why  make  them 
a pawn  in  this  political  chess-game? 

Social  Services  Minister  David 
Tsubouchi  has  stated  regardless  of  the 
labor  council’s  withholding  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  donatioiT5,'^rkfare  is  still 
going  to  be  a mandatory  provincial  pro- 
gram. 

In  light  of  this,  labor  groups  should  try 
1 another  form  of  protest. 

They  must  not  bully  a charitable'organi- 
zation  that  has  one  goal:  to  assist  agencies 
that  improve  life  for  people  living  in  the 
K-W  region. 


AIDS  rankles  paradise 


By  Janet  White 

Last  year,  I was  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 
on  one  of  those  all-in- 
clusive package  deals 
where  the  deepest 
thoughts  revolved 
around  when  to  meander  up  the  beach  to 
request  a pina  colada  refill,  and  what 
level  of  sun  protection  to  use.  It  was 
heaven. 

There  was  a man  at  the  resort,  who  was 
obviously  in  the  latter  stages  of  AIDS. 
His  six-foot  three-inch  frame  probably 
weighed  about  100  pounds.  He  had  the 
telltale  lesions  on  his  face  and  arms.  He 
looked  as  if  he  could  be  knocked  over  by 
a strong  wind. 

But  his  eyes  were  bright,  and  he  arrived 
at  the  pool-side  dining  terrace  for  every 
meal  and  piled  his  plate  high  with  won- 
derful Caribbean  food. 

This  man  created  quite  a stir.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  the  rumblings  could  be  heard 
from  various  guests.  In  these  times,  I 
thought  everyone  had  an  understanding 
of  this  virus  and  how  it  is  contracted.  You 
can’t  get  it  from  casual  contact  - we’ve 
all  heard  it  a million  times.  But  these 
people  were  upset.  They  were  upset  he 
was  sitting  in  the  dining  room.  They  were 
upset  he  didn’t  use  tongs  to  pick  up  fruit 
at  the  buffet.  They  were  upset  they  had  to 
see  a sick,  frail  man  while  on  vacation. 

“Go  ahead,”  I imagined  his  doctors  say- 
ing, “The  sun  and  the  fresh  air  will  be 
good  for  you  . . . relax!” 

But  these  people  made  it  hard  to  relax. 


Judging  by  the  reaction  of  these  people, 
the  general  population  still  has  no  realis- 
tic experience  or  genuine  compassion  for 
this  disease.  Even  in  the  K-W  area,  the 
community  health  unit  reports  only  144 
people  who  are  HIV-positive.  We  may 
know  the  trendy  facts  and  statistics,  we 
might  shed  a tear  for  Jimmy-Joe  Jim- 
Bob,  the  token  AIDS  character  in  the 
weekly  made-for-tv  movie.  We  may  even 
donate  to  an  AIDS  charity.  But  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  it,  how  accepting 
would  we  be  if  someone  with  AIDS  was 
standing  in  front  of  us  in  the  supermarket 
line-up  or  ahead  of  us  at  a drinking  foun- 
tain? 

I am  no  authority,  thankfully,  on  the 
pain  and  tragedy  surrounding  the  disease, 
but  I know  what  I witnessed  during  that 
week  in  the  sun.  I witnessed  the  anger  and 
the  repulsion  and  the  fear.  The  stigma 
associated  with  AIDS  is  alive  and  kick- 
ing, even  in  paradise. 

Still,  through  all  the  hoopla  and  hissing 
whispers,  he  was  there.  He  came  out  of 
his  room  every  morning  and  sat  by  the 
pool,  sat  in  the  sun,  gorged  himself  at  the 
buffet.  This  man  forced  people  to  see 
beyond  their  little  week  of  paradise,  to 
acknowledge  that  people  with  AIDS  will 
not  just  wither  away  in  hospitals.  They 
will  live  life  while  they  can. 

I wanted  this  man  to  scream  out,  “I  can’t 
give  any  of  you  AIDS  by  not  using  tongs 
at  the  bloody  buffet.”  But  he  didn’t.  He 
just  sat  there,  quiet  and  alone,  slowly 
eating  his  meal  and  doing  his  crossword; 
enjoying  the  midday  sun  and  the  cool 
Caribbean  breeze  . . . savoring  it. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

Single  moms  deserve  help 


The  May  13  article.  Many  understand 
and  support  welfare  cuts,  serves  to  per- 
petuate myths  about  students  who  receive 
Family  Benefits  while  attending  school. 

First,  the  “many”  in  the  headline  seems 
to  reflect  the  views  of  six  people  at  an 
open  house  attended  by  just  under  3,000 
people.  Does  this  small  sample  constitute 
a reliable  survey? 

There  a misconception  about  the  roie 
of  welfare  for  students.  Single  students 
are  not  eligible  for  welfare  as  they  are  not 
supporting  children.  The  group  who  will 
now  have  their  benefits  cut  are  sole  sup- 
port parents,  usually  mothers. 

Currently,  they  obtain  an  OSAP  loan 
for  their  school  expenses,  which  they  pay 
back,  but  the  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
costs  of  their  children  have  been  covered 
by  Family  Benefits. 

Our  government  is  now  saying  if  these 
children’s  mothers  try  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare system  by  going  to  school,  this  right 
to  a basic  standard  of  living  for  the  moth- 
ers and  their  children  will  now  be  a 
“loan.”  The  surveyed  stud^ts  suggested 
people  are  ripping  off  the  system  when 
that -money  is  not  used  for  school  ex- 
penses. They  don’t  understand  that  chil- 
dren, not  schools,  were  int^ded  to 
benefit  from  these  payments. 

The  other  idea  that  sole  support  parents 
who  do  not  seek  part-time  work  to  sup- 


plement their  incomes  are  “lazy”  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  family  de- 
mands on  a full-time  student  who  is  a 
single  parent  or  the  costs  of  child  care  if 
the  parent  works  part  time. 

Another  article  in  the  same  Spoke  edi- 
tion quotes  MPP  Brenda  Elliott’s  con- 
stituency manager  as  saying  this  new 
system  will  “. . . make  it  fair  for  everyone, 
it  s che  responsibility  of  mdiviauals  x 
get  their  education.”  So,  on  one  hand  we 
criticize  people  who  don’t  get  off  the  wel- 
fare system,  but  we  give  fewer  incentives 
to  those  who  try. 

I have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
many  (more  than  six)  students  on  Family 
Benefits.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  almost 
400  students  at  Conestoga  may  be  af- 
fected by  these  changes. 

These  students  are  hard-working  indi- 
viduals who  are  trying  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation in  order  to  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  They  face 
barriers  of  poverty,  finding  child  care, 
balancing  school  and  family  needs  and 
sometimes  abuse  from  former  partners. 

By  portraying  them  as  lazy  people  who 
want  to  use  the  system,  we  undermine^T', 
their  contribution  and  show  lack  of  un(|B 
derstanding~bf  their  circumstance. 

j 

Barbara  Kraler  ^ 
Student  Services 

I 
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Saturday  Night  takes  cheap  shot  at  Mowat 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

A few  months  ago,  I,  like  Saturday 
Night  magazine,  was  presented  with  the 
opportunity  of  spending  an  afternoon 
with  Canadian  author,  Farley  Mowat. 

For  a novice  journalist,  the  chance  to 
interview  one  of  Canada’s  great  authors 
was  an  honor,  not  to  mention  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence, one  I’m  sure  I will  never  match. 

Well,  the  stab  in  the  back  Saturday  Night  gave  to 
Mowat  in  its  May  1996  issue  was  not  only  disrespectful, 
but  downright  dirty.  Is  Saturday  Night  hurting  that  badly 
for  sales?  Is  no  one  at  Saturday  Night  human?  In  its  May 
1996  issue,  Saturday  Night  featured  Mowat  in  its  cover 
story.  On  the  front  was  Mowat  sporting  a computer 


enhanced  Pinocchio-like  nose. 

The  article  accused  Mowat  of  passing  off  fiction  as 
non-fiction  in  his  early  works,  and  of  exaggerating  the 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  making  a story  more  interesting. 
Furthermore,  Saturday  Night  suggested  Mowat  has  mis- 
led and  lied  to  his  readers. 

To  support  such  accusations,  Saturday  Night  obtained 
information  from  Mowat’s  archives  held  at  McMaster 
University  — archives  that  are  embargoed  and  restricted 
from  the  public. 

Perhaps  Saturday  Night  should  examine  how  far  it  will 
go  to  get  a story.  Maybe  a lesson  in  ethics  is  in  order. 

Mowat  is  a Canadian  legend.  He  is  a man  most  deserv- 
ing of  respect.  I learned  several  things  during  my  few 
hours  at  his  home,  things  Saturday  Night  either  chose  to 
ignore,  or  was  too  low  to  share  with  its  readers. 


Mowat  is  what  I would  call  a true  Canadian,  and  1 think 
he  is  the  first  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
He  is  known  foremost  as  an  author,  but  is  equally  suc- 
cessful as  an  environmentalist  and  an  advocate  of  animal 
rights,  not  to  mention  he  is  a man  who  stands  up  for  what 
he  believes. 

In  going  into  Mowat’s  home,  it  was  evident  that  he 
does  not  put  up  a facade.  He  doesn’t  act  like  a hero.  He 
doesn’t  boast  about  the  things  he  has  accomplished.  He 
is  a real  person,  a passionate  man,  a man  who  cares 
deeply  about  so  many  things. 

In  the  story  of  Pinocchio,  for  every  lie  that  was  told, 
Pinocchio’s  nose  grew  longer.  Luckily,  Pinocchio  had 
the  help  of  his  conscience,  Jiminy  Cricket,  and  a fairy. 
P^haps  its  time  for  Saturday  Night  to  listen  to  its  own 
Jiminy  Cricket. 


Congratulations  to 
those  with  a chance 


By  Jason  Romanko  \ 

If  your  hockey  pool 

has  not  gone  out  the 

window,  congratula- 

tions! 

The  final  four  teams 

have  been  decided  1 

1 ■ 1 

and  are  currently  bat- 
tling it  out  to  meet  in  the  Stanley  Cup 
final.  If  you  have  players  left,  you  have 
done  well.  Thinking  with  your  head 
and  not  your  heart  has  paid  off. 

Thif  is.  thc  oine.tim.e  of  the  year  when 

winning  is  everything. ' ■ 

It’s  the  one  chance  to  prove  your 
intuition  and  hockey  knowledge  is 
above  all  others. 

The  money  (for  the  most  part)  is 
meaningless;  it’s  bragging  rights  that 
you  are  after. 

During  draft  day,  you  and  other 
hockey  pool  participants  probably 
gathered  around  a table  with  a paper 
containing  all  the  NHL  player  stats,  a 
pen,  a notepad  containing  your  pre- 
mium picks  and  a few  cold  sodas  — 
which  are  used  to  enlighten  the  mind 
for  the  one  gem  that  you  will  take  on 
the  last  pick. 

After  the  order  of  the  draft  is  deter- 
mined, the  pressure  begins.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  go  first  overall? 


If  you’re  Cliff  Fletcher,  the  brave,  if 
not  senile  general  manager  of  the 
Leafs,  you  pick  Wendel  Clark.  After 
all,  he  bet  the  farm  on  Clark  at  the 
trading  deadline.  But  the  more  obvious 
pick  is  either  Sergei  Federov  of  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings  or  Mario  Lemieux 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins. 

Now  the  tricky  part,  the  supporting 
cast.  The  toughest  part  of  the  draft  is 
filling  in  the  side  dishes  to  go  with  the 
main  course.  Some  drafter’s  seem  to 
skip  dinner  all  together. 

Here  are  some  signs  that  your  hockey 
knowledge  is  not  what  you  thought  it 

to  be.  Snickering  and  laughter  domi- 
nate after  every  pick  because  the 
player  is  A)  retired  B)  injured  C)  a 
no-name  D)  not  likely  to  go  past  round 
one  or  E)  in  the  wrong  sport. 

However,  option  C can  sometimes  be 
the  savior  to  a deflating  hockey  pool. 
Stu  Barnes  of  the  Florida  Panthers  has 
been  posting  fantastic  numbers. 

The  Panthers  have  shocked  everyone 
by  beating  the  Flyers. 

Ray  Sheppard,  also  of  the  Panthers, 
was  considered  a playoff  dud  by  most 
hockey  critics,  but  has  silenced  them 
by  putting  up  decent  numbers. 

Good-luck  to  those  who  remain  in 
contention  and  to  the  losers,  now  you 
know  why  everyone  was  laughing. 


Stay  in  the  nest  or  jump 
out,  that  is  the  question 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

Isn’t  it  funny,  how 
when  we  were  children, 
our  parents  were  the 
light  of  our  lives.  Al- 
ways being  by  their  side 
was  our  ultimate  goal 
and  living  at  home  with  them  24  hours  a 
day  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world. 

But  for  most  of  us,  there  comes  a time 
when  we  realize  our  lives  don’t  have  to 
revolve  around  our  parents.  We  begin  to 
understand  that  we  no  longer  need  to 
cling  to  their  hips  at  family  get-togethers 
and  we  can  make  decisions  on  our  own 
and  survive  without  seeing  them  for 
weeks  at  a time.  It  is  at  that  very  moment 
that  we  realize  we  need  to  leave  the  nest. 

Sometimes  the  decision  to  leave  the 
nest  comes  as  a shock  to  parents  and 
sometimes  it  comes  as  a shock  to  the  kids. 

Not  all  parents  want  their  children  to 
live  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  chil- 
dren’s adult  lives.  In  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  children,  they  begin  with 
subtle  nudges  toward  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
such  as  comments  related  to  other  living 
arrangements  and  the  offer  to  help  move 
your  bed  out  into  the  street  whenever  you 
are  ready.  Then,  if  the  little  chickadee 
doesn’t  quite  understand  the  subtle  mes- 
sages, Mamma  and  Papa  bird  might  get  a 
little  forceful  and  give  the  little  chicka- 
dee a swift  kick  in  the  butt  to  send  them 


hurling  over  the  edge  and  out  of  the  nest. 

But,  in  many  cases,  the  kids  are  the  ones 
who  don’t  want  to  spend  their  adult  lives 
hanging  out  with  their  parents. 

The  parents  say  they  will  miss  their  son 
or  daughter  and  reassure  them  that  they 
can  stay  at  home  until  they  are  65  if  they 
would  like. 

In  my  opinion,  parents  say  they  are  go- 
ing to  miss  you  just  so  you  will  feel  guilty 
for  the  first  three  years  you  are  out  of  the 
house.  The  truth  is,  they  probably  go  into 
the  next  room  where  you  can’t  see  them 
and  jump  for  joy  and  giggle  like  school 
children  because  they  are  finally  rid  of 
you. 

Little  do  they  know,  we  are  standing  in 
the  room  where  they  can’t  see  us  and  we 
are  giggling  hysterically  because  we 
know  we  will  lose  our  minds  if  we  remain 
in  their  house  for  another  day.  It  is  hard 
to  make  the  decision  to  leave  because  the 
last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  ask  to  move 
back  in. 

Not  only  do  you  smash  your  pride  with 
a sledge  hammer,  but  you  remember  what 
it  was  like  before  you  left.  You  know  it  is 
going  to  be  10  times  worse  because  you 
have  had  a taste,  a taste  of  life  without 
parental  guidance. 

So,  even  on  the  days  when  you  think 
you’ll  go  insane  if  you  stay  one  second 
longer,  remember:  If  you  jump  too  soon, 
you’ll  be  back  in  a flash,  but  if  you  wait 
until  you  are  completely  ready,  you’ll  be 
free  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Gambling  revenue  should  go  to  charities,  students  say 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

The  Ontario  government  is  expected  to 
receive  $60  million  before  the  end  of  this 
year  and  $260  million  next  year  in  reve- 
nue generated  from  the  now  legal  video 
lottery  machines  (VLTs). 

This  money  and  the  some  $300  million 
they  are  already  collecting  from  the 
Windsor  casino  will  go  towards  cutting 
down  the  deficit. 

One  student  at  Conestoga  College  says 
she  is  tired  of  hearing  about  the  deficit. 

“I’m  sick  of  hearing  about  money  being 
thrown  towards  the  deficit,”  said  Leslie 
Murphy,  33,  a second-year  nursing  stu- 
dent. 

She  said  she  would  rather  see  the  Tories 
take  at  least  half  of  what  they  will  take 
Jrom  the  VLTs  and  the  rest  should  go 
Skwards  funding  for  aboriginals  or  child- 
J^ood  diseases. 

Mike  Harris  is  already  chopping  the 
deficit  by  means  of  huge  cutbacks  and 
Fern  Subang,  28,  a second-year  robotics 
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and  animation  student  partially  agrees. 

Subang  said  the  some  $260  million 
should  go  towards  cutting  the  deficit,  but 
also  to  support  areas  where  money  is  be- 
ing cut,  such  as  day  care  and  college  and 
university  funding. 

He  said  the  money  could  help  build 
wings  in  schools  and  hire  more  teachers 
to  cut  classroom  sizes. 

Val  Tudor,  30,  a robotics  student,  shares 
a different  view.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
generated  money  spent  on  ti;e  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Tudor  said  the  money  is  needed  to  help 


fix  up  highways  and  roadways  by  patch- 
ing up  potholes  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  surfaces. 

The  education  and  communication’s  co- 
ordinator at  Doon,  Cheryl  Jack,  23,  said 
it  would  be  nice  to  see  the  government 
donate  its  VLT  revenue  to  cancer  and 
AIDS  research. 

The  Ontario  government  approved 
20,000  VLTs  to  be  used  only  in  bars  and 
hotels,  places  that  attract  tourism. 

By  the  fall,  the  machines  should  be  into 
full  swing,  according  to  the  government. 

Carolyn  Dunsmoor,  22,  a first-year 


nursing  student,  said  she  thought  the 
$260  million  should  be  used  for  the  com- 
munity and  under-privileged  children. 
She  said  the  money  should  be  put  back 
into  the  community  and  to  help  programs 
for  children  who  are  not  as  well  off  as 
others. 

All  of  the  above  agreed  to  VLTs  being 
legalized  but  one  woman,  a councillor  in 
student  services  at  Doon,  didn’t  share 
that  opinion. “I  don’t  think  [VLTs]  should 
exist,”  said  Joan  Magazine.“However, 
the  money  should  go  to  helping  people 
with  addictions.” 
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PATH  OF  DESTRUCTION  - The  home  of  Paul  Haud,  70,  on  Highway  9 outside  of  the  town  of  Arthur, 
was  destroyed  by  a tornado.  (Photo  by  Doug  Coxson) 

Tornado  safety  awareness  on  rise 


by  Kevin  Hansen 

Mother  nature  doesn’t  get  mad 
often,  but  when  she  does,  you’d 
better  get  out  of  her  way.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  the  recent  block- 
buster movie.  Twister,  can  attest 
to  that.  But  in  the  past,  tornadoes 
have  largely  been  ignored  as  far 
as  natural  disasters  go.  Few  peo- 
ple consider  tornadoes  a serious 
threat  to  their  lives,  yet,  in  1995, 
29  people  were  killed  in  the 
United  States  by  tornadoes. 

A tornado,  in  its  most  basic 
form,  is  a violent  rotating  col- 
umn of  air  rising  up  into  a cloud. 
In  order  for  a tornado  to  form, 
certain  conditions  must  first  ex- 
ist. First  of  all,  a tornado  needs  a 
thunderstorm  to  form  out  of. 
Thunderstorms  come  into  being 
when  warm,  moist  air  near  the 
surface  begins  to  rise.  This  up- 
wardly moving  air  is  called  an 
updraft.  Thunderstorms  are  also 
characterized  by  downdrafts, 
cooler  air  which  falls  to  the 
ground  with  rain  or  hail. 

Tornadoes  form  at  the  edge  of 
a strong  updraft  next  to  a down- 
draft.  This  can  explain  why 
sometimes  tornadoes  are  pre- 
ceded by  strong  bursts  of  rain  or 
hail. 

Verticle  windshear  is  also 
needed  for  a tornado  to  form. 
’Verticle  windshear  occurs  when 
the  wind  on  the 
ground,  for  ex- 
ample, is  com- 
ing out  of  the 
southeast.  The 
air  a little  higher 
up,  at  about 
5,000  feet, 
comes  out  of  the 
southwest,  and 
air  above  that 
comes  straight 
out  of  the  west, 
thus  creating  the 
twisting  motion 
of  the  system, 
said  Carl  Ojala, 
a professor  of 
meteorology  at 
Eastern  Michi- 
gan University. 

He  has  trained 
hundreds  of 


storm  watchers. 

Tornadoes  are  rated  on  the  Fu- 
jita  scale,  named  after  its  creator 
and  a pioneer  in  tornado  watch- 
ing, Dr.  Ted  Fujita.  The  scale 
ranges  from  FI  to  F5.  FI  consti- 
tutes weak  tornadoes  which  do 
little  damage  and  F5  constitutes 
tornadoes  with  winds  up  to  316 
mph,  doing  considerable  dam- 
age. Jerrine  Verkaik,  a storm 
chaser  in  Ontario  said  the  Fujita 
scale  actually  recognizes  torna- 
does up  to  F6,  but  none  have 
ever  been  seen. 

Tornadoes  come  in  many  sizes. 
Most  tornadoes  are  small,  only 
about  400  - 500  feet  wide  and 
touching  down  only  for  a couple 
of  minutes,  but  some  tornadoes 
grow  to  more  than  a mile  wide 
and  can  last  for  an  hour  or  more. 

The  worst  tornado  on  record 
occured  in  1925,  called  the  Tri- 
State  Tornado.  It  set  down  in 
Missouri,  went  across  Illinois 
and  up  into  Indiana. 

It  was  on  the  ground  for  220 
miles,  and  killed  almost  700 
people  and  injured  over  2000, 
Ojala  said. 

Tornadoes  are  largely  a North 
American  phenomenon.  “If 
there  are  1,000  tornadoes  in  the 
world  in  any  given  year,  940  of 
them  are  going  to  be  in  the 
United  States.  The  second  place 
would  be  Australia,”  Ojala  said. 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

In  the  past  few  weeks  several 
tornadoes  have  ripped  through 
Ontario  causing  serious  damage 
and  completely  upsetting  peo- 
ple’s lives.  May  is  an  active  time 
of  the  year  for  tornadoes,  said 
meteorologist  Mike  Leduc,  in  a 
recent  article  published  in  Kitch- 
ener’s community  newspaper. 
Kitchener  This  Week. 

Due  to  the  recent  abundance  of 
twisters  in  Ontario,  residents  are 
encouraged  to  remember  some 
simple  safety  tips  in  case  of  a 
tornado  or  severe  storm. 

According  to  Environment 
Canada’s  Severe  Weather 
Watcher  Handbook,  if  you  are 
inside  a house  or  a small  build- 
ing, go  to  the  basement  (if  avail- 
able) or  to  an  interior  room  on 
the  lowest  floor,  such  as  a closet 
or  a bathroom.  Upper  floors  are 
unsafe.  If  there  is  no  time  to  get 
to  a lower  floor,  go  to  a closet,  a 
small  room  with  sturdy  walls  or 
an  inside  hall.  In  order  to  protect 
yourself  from  flying  debris, 
wrap  yourself  in  overcoats  or 
blankets. 

If  you  are  inside  a school,  hos- 
pital, factory  or  shopping  centre 
during  a tornado,  you  should  go 
to  an  interior  room  or  hall  on  the 
lowest  level.  Be  sure  to  stay 
away  from  glass  enclosures  or 
areas  with  wide-span  roofs  such 
as  auditoriums  and  warehouses. 
When  in  a hall  or  interior  room, 
crouch  down  and  cover  your 
head  with  your  arms.  Do  not  take 


shelter  in  halls  that  open  to  the 
south  or  the  west.  Stairwells  that 
are  centrally  located  are  good 
shelter. 

When  in  a highrise  building 
during  a tornado,  go  to  a small 
interior  room  or  hall.  Stay  away 
from  exterior  walls  or  glassed-in 
areas. 

If  you  are  in  a car  or  mobile 
home  during  a tornado,  get  out 
immediately.  According  to  the 
handbook,  most  deaths  occur  in 
cars  and  mobile  homes.  If  you 
are  in  either  of  those  locations. 


leave  at  once  and  go  to  a solid 
structure  or  tornado  shelter. 

If  there  are  no  solid  structures 
around,  lie  flat  in  the  nearest 
ditch  or  hollow.  For  protection 
from  flying  debris,  use  your 
hands  and  arms  to  cover  your 
head.  Always  be  on  the  lookout 


for  flash  floods. 

During  a tornado  be  sure  to 
avoid  buildings  with  large  free- 
span  roofs.  Keep  away  from  the 
west  and  south  walls  and  remem- 
ber: lowest  level,  smallest  room, 
centre  part. 

In  the  event  of  a tornado,  you 
can  prepare  yourself  by  storing 
water  in  clean,  covered  contain- 
ers and  it  would  help  to  keep 
disaster  supplies  in  the  house  at 
all  times,  for  example,  flash- 
lights, candles  and  matches. 

For  more  information  about 


tornadoes,  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning Office  at  the  Region  of  Wa- 
terloo has  developed  a brochure 
called  Severe  Summer  Storms. 
To  obtain  one  of  the  brochures, 
visit  your  public  library  or  call 
the  Emergency  Planning  Office 
at  575-4740. 


A tornado  reveals  its  destructive  force. 

(Photo  by  Argin  and  Jerrine  Veriraik/Skyart) 


Amanda  Weber  and  Jason  Witzell  demonstrate  how  to  crouch  down 

during  a tornado.  (Photo  by  Amanda  Steftler) 


When  mother 
nature  gets  mad 


Real  Life  Twisters 


Fact  and  fiction  about  tornadoes  in  Woodstock 


By  Paul  Tuns 

I It  has  been  17  years  since  a 
I tornado  passed  through  Wood- 
! stock.  But  it  is  still  a part  of  the 
local  conversation,  every  now 
and  then.  The  “nows”  tend  to  be 
whenever  there  is  a violent 
-i^torm. 

Another  “now”  is  the  movie 
Twister,  starring  Helen  Hunt 
and  Bill  Paxton  as  tornado- 
chasers.  ^ 

The  Capitol  Theatre  has  been 
playing  it  for  the  past  two 
weeks  and  plans  to  run  it  as  long 
as  possible,  which  co-managers 


A1  and  Brenda  Mackay  said 
could  be  a while. 

“It’s  been  our  best  show  since 
Forrest  Gump,"  A1  Mackay 
said.  “Part  of  that  would  be  be* 
cause  of  the  history  around 
here.” 

Both  Mackays  said  the  movie 
is  by-and-large  realistic,  but  say 
the  trained  eye  can  iic,tice  errors 
and  the  falsity  of  the  special  ef- 
fects. Brenda  said  she  cinild  see 
how  the  movie  would  bring 
backimemories  of  the  tornado  in 
’79,  especially^ear  the  end 
when  the  movie  uses  a “wall 
tornado,”  the  type  of  tornado 


they  say  hit  Woodstock.  ^ 
Brenda  also  said  she  has  not 
seen  anyone  leave  the  theatre  or 
even  gcf^  the  concession  stand 
while  the  movie  is  playing. 
“The  movie  really  interests 
them.  People  don’t  even  leave 
in  the  frightening  parts,  e<r0n 
ones  with  small  children."—  _ 
A1  Mackay  said  the  movie  is 
realistic  an(l  is  “close  to  what  I 
imagine  happens.”  He  said  he 
did-  not  personally  see  the 
Woodstock  tornado,  but  said 
descriptions  he  ha&  heard  match 
realisticaHy'^with  scenes  in  the 
movie.  The  movie,  he  said,  por- 


trays many  types  of  tornadoes, 
but  he  said  it  was  not  until  the 
end  that  the  “black  wall,”  like 
the  one  that  encompassed  the 
west  and  south  ends  of  Wood- 
stock,  was  shown. 

Paul  Papais,  a student  too 
young  to  remember  1979,  said 
the  movie  was  realistic  in  its 
portrayals  of  tornadoes. 

- He  admitted  to  being  scared 
because  of  - the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  these  acts  of  na- 
ture. 

Another  movie  patron  said  the 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  is  felt 
by  tornado  victims  was  also 


portrayed.  “There  is  that  feeling 
of  owning  property  one  minute, 
and  the  next  you  don’t.”  He  said 
the  movie  was  realistic 
frightening,  but  also  said  you 
could  tell  it  iXras  a movie. 

Steve  Ipsen,  wh^ works  in 
London  and  saw  the  destruction.g 
of  the  tornado  just  outside 
Woodstock  minutes  after  it  hap- 
pened, said  he  has  not  yet  seen 
Twister,  but  would  like  to.  “The 
commercials  look  pretty  realise 
tic,”  he  said.  But  he  wonderef 
why  anyone  would  want  to- 
chase  tornadoes.  “Tornado 
avoidance  is  more  like  it.” 
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i Real  Life  Twisters 


Lives  change  in  seconds 


By  Blake  Ellis 

My  neighbors  and  family  were 
shown  how  powerful  the 
weather  can  be  on  May  1 when  a 
tornado  system  reared  its  ugly 
head  in  southern  Ontario. 

Tornadoes  have  always  been  a 
threat  in  my  area  of  the  country, 
as  I live  close  to  Arthur  which 
seems  to  be  a tornado  beacon. 

I remember  being  rushed  home 
on  the  bus  from  school  on  the 
day  in  1985,  when  a tornado 
reeked  havoc  on  Arthur,  Grand 
Valley,  Orangeville,  Barrie,  and 
every  point  in  between.  This  nar- 
row band  is  part  of  Tornado  Al- 
ley which  stretches  from  Sarnia 
to  Barrie. 

Fortunately,  tornadoes  always 
seem  to  miss  us,  as  we  seem  to 
only  get  the  tail-end  of  the 
weather  system. 

But  on  May  1,  a tornado  struck 
the  Shelburne  area  and  my  fam- 
ily and  neighbors  felt  the  effects 


and  found  out  how  much  their 
lives  can  change  in  such  a short 
time. 

At  about  3 p.m.,  a tornado 
touched  down  in  Shelburne  and 
at  about  the  same  time,  fierce 
wind  and  thunderstorms  were 
beating  down  on  our  area. 

A lightning  bolt  struck  the  wa- 
terline and  phone  line  at  my  par- 
ents’ house  and  the  bolt  moved 
up  the  lane  and  hit  the  house 
with  a lot  of  force. 

A fire  began  in  the  basement  of 
the  house  and  luckily  someone 
was  home  because  the  fire  could 
have  gutted  the  whole  house. 

In  our  barn,  a cow  decided  to 
have  a drink  from  the  water 
trough  at  just  the  wrong  time.  It 
was  electrocuted  and  sent  flying 
six  metres. 

Light  sockets  came  shooting 
out  of  the  wall,  light  bulbs  shat- 
tered and  electric  wires  were 
fried. 

A new  telephone  line  had  to  be 


taken  down  because  it  was  fried 
also. 

Our  neighbors  were  not  so 
luckv,  as  a lightning  bolt  hit 
their  house  and  caused  a fire 
which  they  were  not  able  to  con- 
trol. 

Their  house  is  gutted  and  they 
are  now  living  in  a trailer  while 
renovations  are  taking  place. 

It  just  shows  how  powerful  a 
tornado  weather  system  can  be. 
It  can  hit  at  any  time  during  the 
spring  and  people  must  be  pre- 
pared so  they  don’t  lose  every- 
thing. We  were  lucky  we  had  a 
fire  extinguisher  and  mobile 
phone. 

I went  for  a drive  in  the  Arthur 
area  in  late  April  and  looked  at 
some  of  the  destruction  from  a 
tornado  that  hit  a couple  of 
weeks  earlier.  Houses  were  de- 
stroyed and  barns  torn  apart. 

It  only  takes  seconds  for  your 
life  to  be  turned  upside  down,  as 
my  family  found  out. 


r 


Real  life  storm  chasers 

Couple  passionate  about  tornadoes 


By  Jason  Witzell 

Some  people  might  say  you 
were  certifiably  insane  if  you 
told  them  you  chase  tornadoes, 
but  for  Ed  and  Jerrine  Verkaik 
of  Elmwood  Ont.,  it’s  their 
passion  and  livelihood. 

The  Verkaiks  have  been 
storm  chasing  since  they  met 
in  1983  both  are  dedicated  to 
observing  the  skies  and  the 
phenomena  associated  with  it, 
including  tornadoes. 

Every  year  during  peak  tor- 
nado season,  April  to  early 
June,  the  Verkaiks  pack  up 
some  belongings  into  their  car 
and  head  to  the  heart  of  Tor- 
nado Alley:  Oklahoma. 

For  three  weeks  they  chase 
different  storm  systems,  pho- 
tographing and  making  notes 
of  severe  storms  and  their 
structure  as  they  hammer  their 
way  across  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas. 

One  of  their  goals  is  to  cap- 
ture tornadoes  on  film  in  their 
initial  stages  of  touching 
down. 

'—The  Verkaiks  don’t  use  any 
high-tech  weather  tracking  de- 
vices, just  their  “finely  honed 
senses.’’ 

“We  do  get  i/tCMIalion  from 
the  weather  office  earlj^in  the 
day,  but  we  have  found  from 
experience  that  when  we  trust 
technology  aflove  our  senses, 
we  always  go  wrong,”  said  Jer- 
rine Verkaik. 

The  Verkaiks  use  the  morn- 
_ ing  weather  reports  to  get  in 
. the  area  of  tornado  activity. 
From  there  they  use  their 
senses  to  adjust  their  position- 
ing and  choose  a storm  to  fol- 
low. 

The  only  equipment  the 
Verkaiks  use  is  a 35  mm  cam- 


era, micro  recorder,  for  notes, 
AM  radio  static  and  their  1992 
Toyota  Corrolla  that  has 
450,000  km  on  it.  Using  AM 
radio,  the  Verkaiks  can  judge 
the  severity  of  a storm  by  the 
frequency  of  lightning  inter- 
ference. 

“You  have  to  have  weather 
pulsing  through  your  veins  in 
order  to  respond  to  it,  to  antici- 
pate and  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,”  said  Jerrine, 

Last  year  while  chasing  a 
storm  in  Oklahoma,  the 
Verkaiks  had  the  right  time  but 
the  wrong  place.  A tornado  had 
touched  down  and  came 
within  180  metres  while  they 
were  on  a turnpike,.“miscalcu- 
lation”  as  Ed  describes  it. 

“Within  a mile  of  a tornado  is 
stupid  and  we  try  not  to  be 
stupid,”  said  Ed  Verkaik. 

Out  in  the  field,  during  tor- 
nado season,  the  Verkaiks 
come  across  other  chasers,  ex- 


perienced and  inexperienced 
alike. 

“There  are  a dozen  to  20  ex- 
perienced, sejipus  chasers 
who  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing. There  are  also  plenty  of 
yahoos  who  don’t,”  said  Jer- 
rine Verkaik. 

Seeing  a tornado  is  not  an 
obsessive  goal  like  it  is  for 
other  chasers,  said  Ed  Verkaik. 

“We  discovered  a sense  of  re- 
newal that  come  from  the  in- 
tense relationship  to  an  aspect 
of  nature  that  you  don’t  have 
total  control  over  and  that  you 
respect  enough  to  heed  and 
pay  attention  to,”  said  Ed 
Verkaik. 

The  Verkaiks  wrote  the  Se- 
vere Weather  Watchers  Hand- 
book for  Environment  Canada 
and  are  currently  working  on  a 
book  that  will  highlight  the 
April  20  tornadoes  that 
touched  down  near  the  Owen 
Sound  area. 


SWEPT  AWAY  — Aluminum  siding  vwrapped  around  a tree  after  a 
microburst  with  winds  of  100  km/h  snapped  trees  and  downed 
powerlines  on  a rural  road  near  Paris,  Ont.  (Photo  by  Jason  Witzell) 

Tornado  warning  signs 

False  sense  of  security 
can  end  in  tragedy 


By  Jason  Witzell 

Until  the  Barrie  Tornado  on 
May  31,  1985,  many  people 
were  unaware  that  Ontario  was 
susceptible  to  such  violent 
weather  phenomena. 

Environment  Canada  reports 
between  15  and  20  tornadoes 
touch  down  each  year  in  south- 
ern Ontario  alone. 

Large  boiling  or  bubbling  cu- 
mulus clouds  on  a hot  and  humid 
day  are  one  sign  that  a possible 
severe  storm  is  brewing.  Here 
are  some  other  conditions  to 
look  for  that  might  signify  a pos- 
sible tornado-producing  storm. 

An  abrupt  change  in  tempera- 
ture means  a cold  front  or  down 
draft  has  moved  in  and  the  air  is 
unstable.  Temperature  drops  of 
10  to  15  degrees  are  not  uncom- 
mon. 4^  • 

The  crackling  sounds  heard  on 
AM  radio  are  a good  indicator 
the  severity  and  intensity  of  a 
storm.  If  the  "Crackling  interfer- 
ence is  getting  louder,  the, storm 
is  moving  closer.  The  more  fre- 
quent the  interference  the  more 
intense  the  storm  system  is. 

Heavy  rain  accompanied  b5iin- 
tense  and  frequent  lightning 
could  mean  you’re  in  the  centre 
or  core  of  the  storm.  A dark.sky 
below  the  cloud  base  can  mean  a 
heavy  rain  curtain  is  approach- 
ing. 

Large  hail,  sometimes  the  size 


of  softballs,  preceding  a tornado 
is  common.  Any  kind  of  circu- 
lar-motion clouds  under  a rain 
free-base,  which  are  dark  flat 
clouds,  warrants  attention  and 
should  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
potential  threat  of  a funnel  cloud 
or  tornado  in  the  early  develop- 
ment stages. 


Environment  Canada  re- 
ports between  15  and  2C 
tornadoes  touch  dowr 
each  year  in  southern  On- 
tario aione. 

Tornadoes  travel  at  the  same 
speed  and  direction  of  the  storm, 
usually  from  the  southwest  or 
west. 

Some  tornadoes  have  incom- 
plete or  short  condensation  fun- 
nel or  none  at  all.  This  means  the 
only  indicators  that  a tornado  is 
down  could  be  debris  seen  at 
ground-level. 

Most  tornadoes^  touch  down 
near  the  back  side  of  the  stornv, 
near  a brightening^sky  to  the 
west  with  no  precipitation. 

Heavy  rain  and  hail  may  pre- 
cede the  apl^arance  of  a twister 
-followed  by  an  e^e  calm.  Don’t 
be  fooled  by  the~T)rightening 
skies  approaching;  the  monster 
will  rear  its  ugly  head  when  you 
least  expect  it,  and  in  some  cases 
a falsi^ense  of  security  can  be 
fatal. 
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Faculty  questions 
self-directed  learning 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

The  quality  of  students  entering 
the  doors  of  Conestoga  College 
has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  five  years,  but  the  education 
these  students  receive  may  be  on 
the  decline  as  a result  of  the  col- 
lege’s plan  to  implement  self- 
directed  learning,  a faculty  mem- 
ber says. 

Bob  Wall  of  academic  support, 
said  self-directed  learning  and  the 
elimination  of  general  electives 
will  likely  lower  the  quality  of 
education  received  at  the  college. 
He  said  changes  in  his  department 
and  others  will  mean  that  some 
students  excel  while  others  fail. 

Wall  said  every  student  needs  a 
general  education  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a changing  work 
environment.  He  said  most  gradu- 
ates will  be  required  to  perform 
three  or  four  careers  during  their 
lifetime,  and  recent  changes  to 
electives  and  required  courses 
may  prevent  students  from  being 
able  to  do  so. 

Recent  changes  in  these  courses 
may  appear  to  be  good  for  stu- 
dents because  a course  may  meet 
both  criteria,  but  Wall  said  they 
are  not.  Some  general  electives 
are  now  considered  specialized;  as 
a result,  the  student  misses  out  on 
a general  education. 

Soon;  students  in  first-year  busi- 
ness will  be  improving  tiiemcom- 
puter  skills  through  self-directed 
learning.  “Sixty  percent  6f  the 
class  might  do  just  fine  but  what 
about  the  other  40  per  cent?” 

Jane-  Rolstori  of  academic  sup- 
pbrtr.said  every  student  learns  dif- 
feflrrfly.  Some  students  can  be  led 
through  a course  with  a workbook 
and  others  rely  on  a teacher’s  rein- 


Bob  Wall  ef  academic  support. 


(Photo  by  Deborah  Everest-Hill) 

forcemeat. 

Wall  said  many  students  might 
not  like  electives,  but  people  don’t 
always  like  what  is  good  for  them. 
He  said  two-thirds  of  a student’s 
courses  are  mandated  by  the  pro- 
gram and  the  other  third  is  left  up 
- to  the  student  He  said  he  is  afraid 
that  the  number  of  mandated 
courses  will  continue  to  rise,  and 
students  will  graduate  without  the 
necessary  skills. 

Rolston  said  a number  of  elec- 
tives have  been  pulled  out  of  the 
communications  department. 
Various  programs  are  pulling 
courses  from  general  education 
and  using  faculty  within  the  pro- 
gram to  teach  these  courses.  Some 
teachers  are  not  qualified  to  teach 
these  electives,  she  said. 

“I’m  not  totally  against  indepen- 
dent learning  at  educational  insti- 
tutions, but  I think,  in  such  finan- 
cial difficulties,  it’s  a way  of  sim- 
ply cutting  costs.” 

Self-directed  learning  requires 
motivation  that  many  students  do 
not  have.  “The  education  system 
has  spoon-fed  students  and  has 
not  geared  education  to  make  the 
Student  more  responsible.”  Wall 
Said  money  is  the  bottom  line  and 
faculty  members  are  usually  con- 
sulted last. 


Administration  employee  L 
heading  for  busy  retirement 


_ By  Barbara  Walden 

Gitta  Kelp  says  she  usually 
gets  a big  laugh  from  her 
Germ^-language  students 
when  she  tells  them  “Ich  bin  ein 
Hamburger,”  which,  when  trans- 
lated into  English  means,  “I  am 
a Hamburger.” 

It’s  a typical  statement  from 
the  native  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  with  the  big  smile  and 
hearty  laugh,  who’s  quick  to  add 
she’s  glad  she  doesn’t  have  to 
tell  the  students  she’s  a wiener 
from  Frankfurt. 

Kelp  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
May  from  full-time  duties  in  ther 
administrative  office  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus,  but 
plans  to  continue  teaching  two 
German-language  night  classes 
at  the  Waterloo  campus. 

Since  she  began  working  part- 
time  at  Conestoga  in  1984, 
Kelp’s  has  been  a familiar  face 
around  the  campus.  She  began 
full-time  work  in  the  book  store 
in  1986  and  stayed  there  until 
three  years  ago,  when  she 
moved  over  to  the  administra- 
tive office. 

Since  then,  she  has  been  hand- 
ing out  information,  faxes,  mail 
and  smiles  through  her  open 
window  to  Doon’s  world  on  the 
second  floor.  She  also  takes  in 
the  petty  cash  and  a few  smiles 
in  return. 

There  is  ready  praise  from 
Kelp  for  many  of  the  students 
and  staff  at  Doon.  They  are  the 
reason  she’s  enjoyed  working  at 
the  college,  she  says.  “Even  if 
you  have  grey  hair,  you  feel 
young  when  you  work  here.  The 


students  inspire  me  to  learn 
something  new  every  day.  The 
energy  from  many  students 
tends  to  rub  off  on  the  staff.” 

Kelp,  who  came  to  Canada  in 
1963,  has  taken  time  to  speak  to 
Lee  Bryant’s  World  Religions 
classes  about  her  experiences 
living  in  Nazi  Germany.  She 
also  taught  German  for  12  years 
at  the  Heritage  Language 
School  at  Grand  River 
Collegiate  in  Kitchener. 

For  the  immediate  future,  she 
is  heading  off  to  Europe  for  a 
couple  of  months  with  her  hus- 
band, who  retired  from  his  engi- 
neering job  four  years  ago.  They 
will  be  doing  some  biking  along 
die  Rhine,  hiking  in  the  moun- 
tains, visiting  some  friends  and 
relatives  and  just  relaxing  at  the 


bed  and  breakfasts  they  will  be 
staying  in. 

When  they  return,  she  wants  to 
spend  more  time  on  hobbies  she 
enjoys  with  her  husband  (who 
she  describes  as  a “super  hus- 
band”), including  square  danc- 
ing, swimming,  skiing  and 
attending  the  symphony. 

And  her  husband  is  anxious  to 
teach  her  everything  he  has 
learned  about  computers,  the 
new  hobby  he  acquired  in  his 
retirement. 

If  all  that’s  not  enough,  Gitta 
Kelp  says  she  wants  to  get  more 
involved  in  volunteer  work.  One 
would  have  to  think  this 
“Hamburger”  has  absorbed  her 
share  ^f  energy  from  the  stu- 
dents that  she  says  keep  her 
young. 


Gitta  Kelp  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  May,  after  1 2 years  at 
Conestoga  College.  (Photo  by  Barbara  Waioenl 


Electronics  engineering  grad 
credits  diplomas  for  his  success 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Although  Colin  Powell  says  his 
two  diplomas  helped  him  get  a 
foot  planted  firmly  in  the  employ- 
ment door,  the  Conestoga  gradu- 
ate of  both  the  electrical  and  the 
slectronics  engineering  technician 
programs  says  those  pieces  of 
paper  don’t  really  mean  much 
mless  you  know  what  you’re  ■ 
loing. 

T^owell,  25,  graduated  in  1992 
ifter  completing  four  years  of 
echnical  courses.  He  applied  to 
three  different  colleges,  after  high 
school,  including  Fanshawe  in 
London,  but  decided  on 
Conestoga  due  to  both  the  proxim- 
ty  and  the  lower  cost  of  living. 
Powell  said  he  enjoyed  both  pro- 
grams, but  the  electrical  course 
offered  more  practical  skills  need- 
id  after  graduation. 

He  was  first  enrolled  in  the  elec- 
ronics  technology  course  for  1 
r72  years,  then  switched  to  elec- 
ronics  technician. 

When  he  realized  the  program 
vould  not  provide  him  with  steady 
vork,  he  enrolled  in  the  electrical 
irogram,  which  was  the  most 
lelpful. 

“Hectronics  didn’t  teach  trou- 
(leshooting  skills  until  the  last 
nonth  of  the  course,”  he  said. 
The  electrical  was  a more  hands- 


on  approach,  and  there  are  better 
facilities  in  the  Detweiler  Centre. 
Electrician  apprentices  are  trained 
there,  and  there  is  a high  job- 
placement  rate.” 

Powell  spent  his  summers  workr 
ing  various  jobs,  including 
installing  and  wiring  phones  for 
Bell,  selling  furniture  at  Smitty’s, 
installing  security  systems  and 
working  as  a sales  associate  in  the 
electrical  department  of  Home 
Depot. 

He  then  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
taking  an  electrical  apprenticeship 
with  Allen-Bradley. 

“I  thought  about  becoming  an 
electrician,  but  it  takes  five  years, 
and  I may  get  the  training  from  my 
employer  now  anyway.” 

Powell  has  now  worked  for  over 
a year  at  Babcock- Wilcox’s 
nuclear  services  division  on 
Savage  Drive  in  Cambridge.  His 
job  duties  include  designing,  cre- 
ating and  installing  equipment  for 
nuclear  power  plants  across 
Ontario. 

“I’ve  only  been  to  Pickering  so 
far,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  like  the  trav- 
elling as  much,  but  what  can  you 
do?” 

Powell  has  also  been  to  Lima, 
Ohio,  to  inspect  a Babcock- 
Wilcox  boiler  which  fell  off  its 
railcar  on  the  way  to  South 
Carolina. 


Colin  Powell  is  a Conestoga 
College  graiduate  of  both  the 
electrical  and  the  electronics 
engineering  technician  pro- 
grams. (Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 

“The  boiler  was  just  lying  on  the 
side  of  the  tracks  when  I saw  it.  It 
was  kind  of  exciting.  This  is  defi- 
nitely not  a regular  type  of  job.” 

Powell  said  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  his  job  involves  entering 
the  nuclear  power  plants  where 
radiation  contamination  is  an  all- 
too-real  threat.  Several  protective 
suits  must  be  worn,  plus  a filter 
mask  and  a hood. 

Powell  must  also  be  hooked  up 
to  oxygen  and  wear  a radiation 
monitor. 

“I  was  kind  of  freaked  out  about 
it  all  at  first,  but  now  it’s  just  part 
of  the  job,”  he  said,  smiling. 
“Homer  Simpson  is  my  new  idol.” 


Lambton  College  offers 
graduates  new  course  in 
information  technology 

Field  has  shortage  of 20,000  professionals 


By  Amanda  Weber 

The  information  technology 
professional  (ITP)  program, 
which  will  be  offered  at  Lambton 
College  in  Sarnia  starting  in 
September  1996,  will  prepare 
graduates  for  careers  in  the  infor- 
mation technology  sector  to  meet 
the  current  shortage  of  20,000 
professionals  in  Canada. 

Kathy  Hetties,  project  co-ordi- 
nator,  said  the  28-seat,  12-month 
program,  which  has  four  different 
admission  times,  will  develop  the 
next  generation  of  professionals. 

The  way  the  program  is  set  up, 
there  are  only  nine  months  of 
school  with  a workterm  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year. 

The  first  six  months  are  in 
school,  then  there  is  the  three- 
month  workterm  and  the  year 
ends  with  three  months  back  in 
school. 

The  tuition  for  the  program  is 
$12,000,  but  Herties  said  there  is 
funding  available. 

“Federal  government  funding  is 
available  to  people  under  30,  who 
have  recently  graduated  from  a 
post-secondary  education,” 
Herties  said. 


Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  program,  a national  certificate 
is  awarded  by  the  Software 
Human  Resource  Council. 
Graduates  also  receive  certifica- 
tion from  global  software  compa- 
nies such  as  Microsoft  and  Lotus. 

The  curriculum  for  the  program 
consists  of  four  areas  of  focus: 
technical,  business  applications, 
workplace  skills  and  career 
enhancement  skills. 

This  national  program  is  offered 
to  any  graduates  of  an  authorized 
university  or  college  institution  in 
Canada. 

It  is  also  open  to  any  type  of 
graduate.  It  is  not  a requirement  to 
have  a computer  background. 

This  program  is  also  offered  at 
various  sites,  aside  from  Lambton 
Collegf:.  It  is  also  offered  at 
Champ.ain  Regional  College  in 
Quebec,  Productivity  Point 
International  in  Ottawa  and  The 
University  of  Victoria  in  British 
Columbia. 

For  further  information  on  the 
program,  contact  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions  it  is  offered  at  or  check  out  Wm, 
Lambton  College’s  web  site  at 
www.uvcx.uvic.ca/itp/welcome.h 
Tnt; 
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Solicitor  General  reviews  services 

Police  may  soon  go  into  sales 


.New  product  keeps 
^automobiles  bug-free 


By  Scott  Nixon 


A poor  job  market  hasn’t  kept 
one  Kitchener  woman  from  find- 
ing a job. 

Janice  Neault  of  Kitchener 
decided  to  create  her  own  job 
when  she  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  Screen  Bee-Tween,  a screen 
for  car  windows  designed  to  keep 
out  insects. 

Neault  says  the  idea  came  to  her 
about  10  years  ago  when  she  was 
stuck  in  a traffic  jam  and  a bum- 
blebee flew  into  her  car.  A couple 
of  years  later  when  a friend  was 
stung  while  driving,  Neault  says 
she  began  designing  the  screen. 

Currently  pursuing  a patent  for 
her  product,  Neault  has  only  been 
in  business  for  about  six  weeks 
but  says  she  is  already  experienc- 
ing success. 

Neault  is  hopeful  that  once 
word  spreads  about  her  product, 
she’ll  able  to  afford  an  office 
and  a staff. 

Neault  says  she  went  into  busi- 
ness to  “make  a decent  living  for 
myself  and  my  kids.”  Working  for 
herself  allows  Neault  to  spend 
more  time  with  her  two  sons  and 
gives  her  the  freedom  to  set  her 


As  Waterloo  Region’s  Water 
Awareness  month  comes  to  a 
close  and  the  season  of  the  great- 
est water  consumption  quickly 
approaches,  concern  over  the  new 
water  disinfection  process 
remains  long  after  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  water  supply  in 
February. 

Water  disinfection  is  essential  to 
the  region’s  water  supply  to  elim- 
inate any  diseases  transmitted 
chTCugh  hi  wjtst.  Thii 
chlorine  as  a diSinfeciaiu  was 
replaced  in  February  of  this  year 
by  a chlorine  and  ammonia  bond 
called  chloramine  to  reduce  the 
disuiiection  by-products  created 
when  chlorine  is  used  alone. 
Disinfection  by-products  are  cre- 
ated when  organic  matter  in  the 
water  reacts  with  the  disinfectant. 
Micro-organisms,  viruses  and 
bacteria  are  killed  in  the  disinfec- 
tion process,  but  the  by-products 
remain  in  the  water. 

Although  the  by-products  of 
chloramination  in  the  region  are 
well  below  the  proposed  new 
objectives  for  Ontario  drinking 
swater  of  100  parts  per  billion, 
Ipere  is  still  some  concern  that  the 
disinfectant  and  its  by-products 
present  a health  risk. 

Information  from  the  region’s 


own  schedule. 

Before  starting  the  business, 
Neault  says  she  conducted  a num- 
ber of  surveys  to  see  if  her  inven- 
tion would  be  profitable. 
Although  it  took  a lot  of  work,  it 
prepared  her  for  what  the  public 
demands  from  a product. 

The  nylon-coated  Screen  Bee- 
Tween  is  held  in  place  with  vel- 
cro. Because  car  windows  come 
in  many  different  sizes,  each 
screen  is  custom-made. 

Not  only  does  the  Screen  Bee- 
Tween  keep  out  bugs,  says 
Barbara  da  Silva,  a customer,  but 
it  cuts  down  on  glare  from  the  sun 
and,  from  the  outside,  looks  like 
window  tinting. 

Neault  points  out  that  the  screen 
also  decreases  the  amount  of  wind 
that  goes  into  the  car. 

While  admitting  that  her  busi- 
ness is  clearly  summer  work, 
Neault  doesn’t  seem  worried;  she 
says  she  may  go  into  window  tint- 
ing to  earn  some  money  during 
the  winter  months. 

Neault  says  she  has  learned  a lot 
about  business  since  opening 
lyAnd  Industries,  named  after  her 
sons  Tyier  and  Andrew,  and  loves 
working  with  the  public. 


water  quality  technician  claims 
that  the  benefits  of  using  chlo- 
ramine in  the  water  supply  are 
greater  than  the  small  risk  of 
health  effects  from  the  compound. 

Lindell  Stemerdink,  a 
spokesperson  from  Crystal  Clear 
water  centres,  said  she  has  noticed 
a significant  increase  in  cus- 
tomers since  February,  who  are 
coming  in  with  concerns  related 
to  the  introduction  of  chloramine 
into  their  drinking  water.  “People 
not  only  don’t  want  to  drink  it, 
diey  don’t  woiu  to  bathe  in  it  or 
give  it  to  their  pets,”  said 
Stemerdink. 

Another  concern  coming  from 
some  residents  is  the  toxicity  of 
the  chloramine  bond  to  their 
aquarium  and  pond  fish.  Jessica 
Psutka  of  Aquarium  Services  said 
several  people  who  were  unaware 
of  the  introduction  of  chloramine 
into  the  water  supply  found  out 
the  hard  way  when  their  fish  died. 
The  chlorine  and  ammonia  bond 
is  very  toxic  to  fish  and  a chemi- 
cal called  Tetra  Aqua  Safe  must 
be  added  to  the  water  to  break  the 
bond,  said  Psutka. 

Stemerdink  noted  the  toxic 
effects  of  the  water  on  fish  and 
said  that  many  people  have  been 
concerned  that  if  it  has  that  effect 
on  fish,  it  must  be  harmful  to 
them. 


By  Bruce  Manion 

Police  officers  may  soon 
begin,  possibly  selling  items  tike 
law  enforcement  and  home 
security  equipment  and  videos, 
if  an  idea  put  forth  by  the  solici- 
tor general’s  office  goes 
through. 

Solicitor  General  Bob 
kunciman’s  Ministry  released  a 
discussion  paper  last  week  enti- 
tled A Review  of  Police  Services 
in  Ontario:  A Framework  for 
Discussion. 

In  it,  the  paper  mentions  the 
possibility  of  alternative  sources 
for  generating  revenue  for  the 
already  cash-strapped  police 
forces. 

“Police  services  could  provide 
manufacturers  with  their 
endorsements  for  advertising 
purposes  in  return  for  financial 
compensation  (or  products),” 


The  warm  weather  and  plentiful 
sunshine  of  early  spring  bring  gar- 
deners out  of  their  shells.  Even 
those  that  have  never  really  gotten 
beyond  the  potted  begonia  on  the 
windowsill  suddenly  get  the  urge 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  get 
down  in  the  dirt. 

Before  beginning,  here  are  a few 
tips  to  make  the  experience  more 
enjoyable  and  certainly  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Mary  Ann  Bastin,  master  gar- 
dener and  owner  of  Hummingbird 
Haven  nurseries  in  Cambridge, 
suggests  three  steps  all  gardeners 
should  consider  before  even  start- 
ing to  plant. 

“Thii^  of  the  flow  of  traffic,” 
she  advised.  “Plan  the  routes  first 
and  then  plan  the  gardens  around 
that.”  This  “hard  landscaping” 
needs  to  be  done  well  in  advance 
of  any  actual  digging  or  planting. 

Thinking  of  the  paths  people  will 
take  from  the  garage  to  the  door  or 
the  door  to  the  sandbox  will 


the  report  stated. 

The  report  also  states  that 
police  departments  could  then 
manufacture  and  sell  products, 
like  educational  videos  to  retail- 
ers and  the  school  boards. 

A possible  scenario  of  the  sug- 
gested new  police  services 
would  be  a police  officer  selling 
a titanium  lock  to  someone  who 
had  just  reported  a break-in. 

Staff  Sgt.  Steve  Hibbard  of  the 
Waterloo  regional  police  said 
that  the  police  are  not  looking 
into  giving  endorsements  for 
companies  or  selling  products. 

“It’s  contrary  to  everything 
(the  police  force)  has  done  for 
years.  There  would  be  much 
resistance  from  police  forces. 
We’ve  resisted  police  and  busi- 
ness relationships  all  along,” 
said  Hibbard. 

“It  would  have  a dangerous 
connotation  of  leaving  the  door 


ensure  not  only  an  attractive 
placement  of  the  gardens,  but  also 
keep  the  beds  well  away  from 
tramplers,  said  Bastin. 


Mary  Ann  Bastin  owns 
Hummingbird  Haven  nurseries 

in  Cambridge.  (Photo  by  Tara  Brown) 

Soil  quality  is  the  second  most 
important  factor  to  successful  gar- 
dens. “Peat  moss  is  a big  mistake,” 
Bastin  said.  “Spread  on  top  of  the 
garden  it  acts  like  a shower-cap 


open  for  corruption  or  at  least 
the  perception  of  it,”  he  said. 

Instead  Hibbard  said  that  the 
Waterloo  regional  police  would 
look  at  ways  of  recovering  costs, 
for  instance,  charging  user  fees 
on  specific  police  calls  from 
companies  that  use  police  ser- 
vices most  in  the  community. 

“Examples  of  this  would  be 
when  an  alarm  at  a house  goes 
off  and  the  alarm  system  compa- 
ny would  then  call  us. 

“The  police  would  charge  a 
user  fee  to  the  company,  which 
would  likely  pass  on  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  higher  alarm  system 
charges.” 

Hibbard  said  another  example 
of  user  fees  would  be  if  a con- 
struction company,  when  dig- 
ging, broke  a gas  line  or  wire, 
they  would  charge  the  construc- 
tion company  a user  fee  for 
police  officers  directing  traffic. 


and  all  the  water  just  runs  right 
off.”  Peat  moss  is  most  effective 
when  mixed  into  the  soij. 
Compost  or  organic  materials 
work  the  best  in  gardens,  she  said. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
soil  is  consistent  even  with  plants 
in  the  ground,  Bastin  suggests 
mulching.  “It  reduces  soil  temper- 
ature by  up  to  8 C which  makes 
for  a healthier  plant,”  she  said. 
The  other  advantages  of  mulching 
include  keeping  water  in  the  soil 
and  keeping  any  perennial  weeds 
from  germinating. 

Researching  plant  material  and 
early  planning  will  also  help. 
Thinking  about  plans  and  plants  in 
the  winter  will  help  the  gardener 
get  a jump  start  on  the  season  as 
many  perennials  can  go  in  the 
ground  early,  said  Bastin. 

“Consider  using  native  species 
designed  for  this  climate,”  shd 
said.  “Plan  a garden  that  is  envi- 
ronmentally responsible.  Plan  for 
hummingbirds  and  butterflies. 
Start  small  and  do  it  right,”  she 
said. 


Laser  eye  surgery  isn’t  near-sighted 


By  Diana  Loveless 

If  you  are  one  of  the  millions 
of  near-sighted  people  dealing 
with  fogged-up  glasses,  not 
being  able  to  focus  on  the  alarm 
clock  or  messing  around  with 
contact  lenses  and  solutions, 
laser  eye  surgeiy  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  woes. 

Introduced  in  Canada  in  1990, 
photorefractive  or  laser  keratec- 
tomy (PRK)  uses  bursts  of  ultra- 
violet light  to  correct  vision  in 
people  with  mild  to  moderate 
near-sightedness,  or  myopia. 

Near-sightedness  occurs  when 
light  entering  the  eye  focuses  at 
a point  in  front  of  the  retina,  the 
light  sensitive  tissue  in  the  back 
of  the  eye  which  transmits  visu- 
al information  to  the  brain.  This 
refractive  error  is  frequently 
caused  either  by  an  eye  which  is 
too  long  or  by  excessive  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea. 

“We  can’t  do  anything  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  eye,” 
says  Wendy  Nicholson,  an 


optometrist  with  the  Beacon  Eye 
Institute,  a PRK  clinic  in 
Toronto.  “But  we  can  make 
changes  to  the  shape  of  the 
cornea.” 

The  PRK  process  uses  the 
excimer  laser,  developed  by 
u'^ummit  Technologies  in 
Massachusetts,  to  sculpt  an  area 
five  to  nine  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
The  laser  produces  pulses  of 
ultraviolet  light  which  remove 
only  five  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
thickness  of  the  cornea  — about 
the  thickness  of  a human  hair. 

The  procedure  itself  takes 
about  20  seconds  per  eye  and  is 
performed  by  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist (an  eye  surgeon). 

It  requires  only  local  anesthet- 
ic in  the  form  of  eye  drops  and  it 
can  be  done  in  the  surgeon’s 
office. 

Studies  of  patients  who  have 
had  the  surgery  show  that 
approximately  95  per  cent 
achieved  distance  vision  of  at 
least  20/40  — the  legal  standard 


to  pass  a driver’s  eye  exam  with- 
out glasses. 

Because  PRK  has  only  been 
around  for  about  nine  years,  the 
possible  long-term  side  effects 
are  not  yet  known. 

“We’re  still  somewhat  suspi- 
cious of  the  procedi'.re,”  s D:\ 
Desmond  Form,  director  of  the 
Contact  Lens  Research  Centre 
and  associate  professor  of 
optometry  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  “We  agree  that  safety 
is  not  a question,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  the  long-term  effects 
are.” 

Representatives  of  both  Health 
Canada  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
told  Maclean’s  Magazine  in 
1994  that  they  have  heard  of  no 
cases  of  significant  eye  damage 
or  blindness  resulting  from 
PRK.  “ 

For  some,  however,  the  cost  of 
the  procedure,  not  covered  by^ 
provincial  health  plans,  may  be^ 
prohibitive.  The  surgeon’s  fee  is 
about  $2,000  per  eye.  - — ^ 


I GOT  IT!!  - Dana  Forbes  prepares  a trench  for  wiring.  Forbes 
was  helping  install  a new  lamp  post  between  the  Detweiler 
Centre  and  parking  lots  9 and  1 0.  (pnoto  by  Judim  Hemming) 


Chloramination  a problem 
for  some  K-W  residents 

By  Dou^  Coxson 


A few  tips  can  help  your  gardening 

By  Tara  Brown 
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Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  works  the  land  % 


By  Diane  Santos 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads 
opened  its  gates  on  May  19,  to 
welcome  spring.  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads  had  been  preparing 
for  months  for  its  annual  Work- 
ing the  Land  event  which  was 
held  from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Head  volunteer  and  gardener, 
Bob  Wildfong,  prepares  work- 
shops throughout  the  year  to 
save  seeds  from  the  previous 
year  for  replanting  at  the  event. 

“Some  of  the  seeds  were  grown 
back  in  1914,  and  every  year  we 
try  to  preserve  them  so  we  can 
replant  them  on  the  holiday 
weekend,”  said  Muirgen  Coady. 

The  flowers  and  herbs  that  are 
planted  throughout  the  park  in- 
clude chives  and  serpent  garlic, 
rue  and  feverfew,  nutmeg  musk- 
melon,  russian  cucumber  and 

Go  Internet  Cafe  is  going  for  it 

By  Robert  KLager 

A local  business  has  combined 
some  entrepreneurial  spirit  with 
the  new  age  of  technology  to 
bring  Internet  users  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  world  of  hu- 
man interaction  — face  to  face. 

Internet  users  can  now  go  on- 
line while  sipping  a cappuccino 
with  friends  at  Go  Internet  Cafe 
in  Cambridge.  The  idea  itself 
isn’t  new,  but  as  a first  for  the 
Tri-Ciiies,  the  cafe’s  owners  are 
banking  on  filling  a niche  in  to- 
day’s growing  technology. 

Go  Phone,  a long  distance  re- 
seller, was  established  at  the 
cafe’s  location  in  November 
1995.  A small,  local  company,  it 
has  been  able  to  offer  telecom- 
munications services  at  rates 
that  beat  Bell,  Sprint  and  Unitel, 
says  company  representative, 

Michael  Ruge.  He  said  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  new  cafe  will 
bring  in  business,  while  expos- 


ing patrons  to  the  services  and 
uses  the  Internet  provides. 

Centred  in  North  America  on 
the  West  Coast  and  in  bigger  cit- 
ies, Internet  cafes  are  growing  in 
appeal,  and  have  provided  Go 
Internet  Cafe  with  somewhat  of 
a measure. 

“We’ve  researched  the  West 
Coast  cafes  and  have  taken  a lit- 
tle piece  of  every  one  that  made 
sense,”  said  Ruge. 

Operating  at  speeds  Ruge 
called  “insane,”  there  will  be  six 
computer  stations  in  the  main 
cafe,  with  10  more  in  a practical 
business  area.  Hourly,  flat  rental 
rates  will  provide  patrons  with 
both  Macs  and  PCs,  along  with 
top  software  packages  and  a full 
multi-media  set-up.  The  cafe 
will  offer  training  for  first-time 
users,  as  well  as  advanced  one- 
day  courses  once  the  clientele 
develops.  Staff  will  be  on  hand 
to  assist  customers  with  techni- 
cal operations.  The  cafe  will  pro- 


vide e-mail  accounts  and  mail 
boxes  alongside  the  sandwiches 
and  bagels. 

“Our  goal  is  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment for  the  computer  person 
to  experience  social  interac- 
tion,” said  Ruge.  “I  mean  people 
are  still  people.” 

Go  Phone  plans  to  franchise  the 
cafes  world-wide,  but  will  in- 
itially expand  into  a 3,000 
square  foot  Kitchener  location  in 
the  fall  and  then  on  to  Waterloo 
and  Guelph.  The  company  ex- 
pects the  huge  response  to  the 
Cambridge  location  to  grow 
even  bigger. 

Ruge  attributes  the  public’s 
growing  interest  to  the  new  wave 
of  online  communications.  “The 
Internet  is  definitely  the  appeal,” 
said  Ruge.  “It’s  new,  it’s  hot  and 
we’re  there.” 

Go  Internet  Cafe,  located  at  15 
Queen  St.  E.,  in  downtown 
Hespeler,  is  open  from  9 a.m.-  9 
p.m. 


Employees  at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  do  some  gardening  at  the 

Peterson  Farm.  (Photo  by  Diane  Santos) 


Theatre  on  the  edge  of  your  seat 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

For  technical  manager  Jeff 
Voskamp  and  his  wife  Sharon, 
TheatreSports  has  a special 
meaning. 

r,  Several  years  ago,  during  a 
freeze  session  at  the  improvi- 
sational  theatre  in  Waterloo, 
“Jeff  asked  me  to  marry  him 
and  someone  in  the  audience 
froze  me  out  before  I could 
answer,”  said  Sharon.  They 
did  get  a second  chance  at  the 
end  of  the  scene,  and  she  re- 
plied yes. 

Originally  called  Theatre- 
Sports,  it  ran  from  1981  to 
about  1988  when  it  folded. 
The  City  of  Waterloo  ap- 
proached the  non-profit  group 
in  1991  asking  them  to  return 
and  they  agreed,  said  Bernie 
Roehl.  A member  of  the  execu- 
tive, along  with  the  Voskamps, 
Roehl  has  been  with  the  or- 
ganization since  1981.  The 
theatre  renamed  itself  Theatre 
on  The  Edge  (TOTE)  in  1993. 

Originally  TheatreSports 
was  two  teams  of  actors  per- 
forming skits  or  scenes  in 
front  of  an  audience,  while 


they  competed  for  points.  The 
games  were  controlled  by 
judges. 

TOTE  changed  its  format, 
said  Sharon.  “We’ve  taken 
away  the  competitiveness  and 
put  the  focus  on  the  audience 
participation.”  About  five  to 
six  actors  take  suggestions 
from  members  of  the  audience 
and  make  up  skits  using  imagi- 
nary and  real  props,  as  well  as 
their  own  ideas. 

In  1995,  TOTE  moved  from 
the  K-W  Little  Theatre  on 
Princess  Street  in  Waterloo,  to 
the  Waterloo  Community  Arts 
Center  on  Regina  Street,  also 
known  as  the  Button  Factory. 

Shows  cost  $5  and  are  held 
evegpf^hupsday  night  at  the 
centre.  TOTE  also  offers  im- 
prov  workshops  on  Sundays  at 
the  Little  Theatre  or  the  Button 
Factory,  to  anyone  wanting  to 
learn  how  to  do  improvisa- 
tional  acting.  Participants  are 
asked  for  voluntary  donations 
of  $1  or  $2  to  cover  costs. 

More  actors  come  to  the 
workshops  than  the  shows,  but 
several  people  from  the  group 
usually  play  three  out  of  four 


nights  and  rotate  on  a regular 
basis,  he  said.  A lot  of  people 
involved  with  TOTE  first  got 
interested  in  improvisational 
theatre  through  the  University 
of  Waterloo  annual  show  put 
on  by  Faculty,  Alumni,  Staff 
and  Students  (FASS),  he  said. 

TOTE’s  audience  ranges 
from,  four-month-olds  to  sen- 
iors, but  many  are  students 
from  the  University  of  Water- 
loo, said  the  Voskamps. 

Roehl  said  what  makes 
TOTE  unique  is  that  it’s  nice, 
fun  entertainment  and  easy  to 
do.  Sharon  said  it  is  the  only 
group  in  the  area  that  does 
complete  improv  from  start  to 
finish. 

“You  can  come  out  every 
week  and  see  something  dif- 
ferent because  the  audience  is 
different  and  there  are  differ- 
ent suggestions,  and  that’s  a 
lot  of  the  charm  of  it.  You 
never  know  what  to  expect.” 

But  Sharon,  she  says  she  pre- 
fers to  stay  behind  the  scenes. 
“They’ll  never  catch  me  on 
stage  again.  Its  dangerous;  last 
time  I was  on  stage  I got  en- 
gaged.” 


different  brands  of  tomatoes. 
The  flowers  include  archangels, 
bellflowers,  Canterbury  bells, 
angel’s  trumpets,  strawflowers, 
dahlias,  canna  lilies,  aloe  vera 
and  English  and  grape  ivy. 

The  Friends  of  Doon  held  a 
fundraiser,  where  numerous 
plants  were  sold  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  make  a purchase.  The 
plants  that  were  sold  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens  at  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads.  The  process  of  nur- 
turing began  last  year  when  the 
seeds  were  picked  and  stored  for 
the  weekend.  The  soil  had  to  be 
overturned  and  worked  by  hand 
to  prepare  for  the  planting. 

The  seeds  that  are  planted  in 
the  gardens  and  the  ones  avail- 
able for  purchase  are  not  easily 
found  in  supermarkets  said  Co- 
ady. 


Although  the  main  sale  took 
place  on  May  19,  there  were  still 
a few  plants  available  on  the 
holiday  Monday.  For  those  who 
missed  the  event,  it  will  be  of- 
fered again  next  year  on  the  Vic- 
toria Day  weekend. 

There  will  be  a seed  saving 
workshop  on  Sept.  7,  from  9 
a.m.  until  noon.  TTie  cost  is  $5 
per  person  and  all  materials  are 
included. 

Currently,  there  is  also  a quilt- 
ing display  in  the  Waterloo 
County  Hall  of  Fame  building 
located  at  the  entrance  of  Doon 
Heritage  Crossroads. 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  de- 
picts what  life  was  like  in  1914 
in  Kitchener.  It  represents  a 
small  rural  community,  its  busi- 
nesses, farming,  houses  and 
shops.  It  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  daily. 


WHOA  BOY  — Camilla  Daniels,  1 8 months,  and  her  mother,  of 
Guelph,  were  two  of  many  who  flocked  to  the  village  of  Elmira  on 
Victoria  Day.  (Photo  by  Bob  Klagei) 


OVC  receives  grant 


By  Peter  Marval 

University  of  Guelph’s  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  (OVC)  has 
been  presented  with  a $260,000 
grant  from  the  Max  Bell  Founda- 
tion. 

The  grant,  which  will  be  given 
out  over  a five-year  period,  will 
support  the  college’s  ongoing 
project  of  curriculum  renewal 
and  development.  It  will  be  used 
to  hire  an  education  specialist  to 
work  with  OVC  faculty  over  the 
next  five  years  to  introduce,  im- 
plement and  assess  an  out- 
comes-based  curriculum. 

“A  new  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  degree  curriculum  will 
start  in  the  year  2000.  The  new 
curriculum  will  be  up-to-date 
and  more  responsive  to  today’s 
needs,”  said  Maire  Pratschte, 
OVC  development  officer. 

The  education  specialist  will 
help  faculty  with  instructional 
strategies,  techniques  in  educa- 
tional measurement  and  analy- 
sis, and  will  keep  faculty  and 
administration  informed  of  ad- 
vances in  medical  education. 

Recognition  of  the  importance 
of  faculty  development  and  cur- 
riculum change  was  sparked  by 
a 1988  report  of  the  Pew  Na- 
tional Veterinary  Education  Pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  It 


called  for  changes  in  veterinary 
education  across  North  America 
in  response  to  the  changing  vet- 
erinary needs  of  society. 

“The  support  of  ? lax  Bell  was 
critical  to  the  projjct’.c  ^access, 
based  on  the  fact  tfjat  this  is  a 
large  project  and  that  the  OVC’s 
capability,  in  terms  of  people, 
physical  and  financial  re- 
sources, is  currently  constrained 
due  to  government  cutbacks,” 
said  assistant  OVC  dean  Jill 
McCutcheon.  “There  was  con- 
cern that  this  whole  project 
would  lose  momentum  without 
someone  whose  time  could  be 
devoted  to  this  activity.” 

The  Max  Bell  Foundation  was 
established  from  a substantial 
portion  of  the  estate  of  George 
Maxwell  Bell,  who  died  in  1972. 
The  foundation  supports  many 
projects,  but  its  main  interests 
are  health  and  medical  educa- 
tion, ecological  work  and  veteri- 
nary science. 

“The  foundation  gives  primary 
consideration  to  specific  pro- 
jects or  innovative  programs, 
which  have  a potentially  signifi- 
cant impact  regionally  and  na- 
tionally,” said  Pratschte. 

The  foundation  has  fundeSR^ 
various  other  projects  a-  e uni- 
versity, including  rer.  f 

the  animal  hospital  10 
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IFew  can  deny  the  allure  of  lazy  patio  days 


By  Janet  White 

There  are  big  ones  and  small 
ones.  In  the  summer,  many  want 
to  be  on  one,  and  every  restau- 
rant and  bar  owner  is  dying  to 
have  one. 

The  open-air  patio. 

What  is  the  allure  of  the  patio? 
Nancy  Pitman,  a longtime  patio 
fan,  said  as  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  warm  she  looks  forward  to 
an  afternoon  or  an  evening  on  a 
restaurant  patio. 

“There  is  something  about  sit- 
ting outdoors  with  your  friends, 
you  feel  very  free.  There’s  an 
excitement  - it  really  boosts 
your  spirits.”  Pitman  said.  “You 
can  watch  people  walk  by  and 
you  know  they’re  thinking,  ‘Oh 
I wish  we  had  gotten  here  earlier.’” 

Not  surprisingly,  restaurant 
and  bar  owners  understand  and 
cater  to  the  allure  of  the  patio. 
Arlene  Hohenadel,  an  employee 
at  the  Albion  in  Guelph,  said 


A group  of  patio-lovers  enjoy  some  spring  weather  on- the  Albion  patio  in  Guelph. 


(Photo  by  Janet  While 


most  summer  nights,  the  pub 
would  be  virtually  empty  inside, 
but  the  patio  would  be  full.  The 
Albion  has  a large  patio  (10  ta- 
bles) with  an  awning,  and  has 
been  around  for  1 1 years. 

“People  wait  for  it  every  sum- 
mer,” Hohenadel  said.  “They 
love  the  chance  to  have  a few 
drinks  and  a meal  in  the  fresh  air. 
The  dichotomy  of  being  out- 
doors and  sort-of  indoors  (under 
the  awning)  is  really  attractive 
to  people.” 

Still,  the  most  enticing  element 
luring  people  from  their  back- 
yards to  a restaurant  or  bar  patio 
is  the  chance  to  see  and  to  be 
seen,  according  to  Suzi  Chick,  a 
patron  at  the  Albion.  She  said 
she  likes  the  chance  to  see  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  watch  peo- 
ple walk  by. 

Unfortunately,  many  restau- 
rant and  bat  owners  battle'  with 
the  city  every  summer  for  the 
chance  to  set  up  a patio.  Strict 


zoning  regulations,  city  bylaws 
and  public  opposition  prevent 
many  patio-licence  applications 
from,  going  through. 

Kevin  Bardwell,  an  employee 
at  Squirrel  Tooth  Alice’s  restau- 


rant in  Guelph,  remeit1^jN(F6'  the 
battle  the  owners  had  tftith  the 
city  and  the  neighborhood  for 
the  right  to  have  a patio  at  the 
side  of  the  restaurant. 

“The  restaurant  is  in  a residen- 


tial area,  and  the  neighborhood 
residents  decided  they  didn’l 
want  the  noise  a patio  would 
bring;  so  they  protested,  and  the 
application  was  never  ac- 
cepted,” said  Bardwell. 


Company  leaders  share 
ideas  with  young  achievers 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill  ~ 

The  power  to  succeed  begins 
with  personal  power,  and 
through  risk-taking  and  risk- 
sharing, young  people  can  be- 
come leaders  in  the  ’90s,  the 
president  of  Prior  Resource 
Group  said.  May  15. 

Linda  Prior  spoke  to  young 
achievers  and  representatives  of 
local  businesses  at  the  annual 
Guelph  Junior  Achievement 
fund-raiser  at  the  Cutten  Club  in 
Guelph. 

“You  can’t  soar  with  the  eagles 
if  you’re  scratching  with  the  tur- 
keys,” she  said. 

Prior  said  the  glass  ceilings  of 
the  past  are  gone.  “Young  people 
are  sitting  on  a volcano  of  oppor- 
tunity.” 

Excellent  communication 
skills  combined  with  a willing- 
ness to  perform  volunteer  work 
will  lead  young  entrepreneurs  to 
the  path  of  success. 

David  Worthen,  president  of 
Connect  Tech,  represented  the 
technological  side  of  business  in 
Guelph  and  wasn’t  joking  when 
he  said  he  was  the  guy  wearing 
the  pocket  protector  in  high 
school.  He  said  leadership  is  em- 
powerment. 

At  37,  Worthen  heads  a $6-mil- 
lion-a-year  company  which  is 


successful,  he  says,  because  he 
and  partner  Mike  Powers  en- 
courage their  employees  rather 
than  control  them. 

Susan  Wood  of  W.C.  Wood  Co. 
represented  the  Guelph  manu- 
facturer. As  special  project  man- 
ager for  her  family’s  appliance 
business.  Wood  said  leadership 
is  innovation.  She  said  being  a 
top  performer  is  not  enough, 
leaders  must  inspire,  coach  and 
create  a shared  vision.  Success 
in  the  ’90s  requires  a superior 
education  matched  with  valu- 
able experience,  she  said. 

Tom  Keating  was  another 
speaker  who  provided  junior 
achievers  with  leadership  ad- 
vice. At  23,  Keating  is  project 
manager  of  his  family’s  con- 
struction business  and  the  first 
graduate  of  the  real  estate  man- 
agement program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph. 

Keating  said  people  are  bom 
with  an  entrepreneurial  spirit, 
making  reference  to  a lemonade 
stand  he  operated  as  a child  until 
the  well  ran  dry. 

He  said  he  loves  the  constmc- 
tion  business  because  each  day 
brings  new  challenges. 

He  told  the  audience  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  experience,  believe 
in  their  product  and  not  to  be 
afraid  to  ask  questions. 


By  Linda  Reilly 
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Langdon  Hall  hosts  second  annual  Winds  in  the  Woods  concert  series 


Langdon  Hall  in  Cambridge  will  host  the  second  annual  Wind  in  the 
Woods  concert  series  beginning  June  9.  (Photo  by  Tara  Brown) 


By  Tara  Brown 

Winds  in  the  Woods  outdoor 
concerts  are  set  to  begin  June  9, 
and  will  run  for  three  consecu- 
tive Sundays. 

Beginning  at  2 p.m.,  the  con- 
certs will  be  conducted  on  the 
grounds  of  Langdon  Hall  in 
Cambridge.  The  concerts  feature 
a wind  octet  in  ihe  style  of  the 
Harmonite  groups  which  existed 
in  the  courts  of  European  royalty 
in  the  1 8th  century. 

I The  music  itself  is  performed 
y a combination  of  Kitchener- 
?aterloo  Symphony  members 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  music  stu- 
dents. 

Mary  Beaton,  owner  of  Lang- 


don Hall,  said  she  encouraged 
people  to  bring  a picnic  and 
spend  a relaxing  afternoon  lis- 


tening to  the  music  on  the  lawns 
of  Langdon  Hall. 

“It’s  wonderful  to  lie  there  on 


the  grass  on  a sunny  day  with  a 
fabulous  picnic  lunch  and  enjoy 
some  wonderful  music,”  she 
said. 

The  grounds  will  be  open  at  1 1 
a.m.  for  ticket  holders.  Refresh- 
ments will  also  be  available.  All 
selections  are  classical  pieces. 

“There’s  a lot  of  Mozart,' 
Haydn,  some  Bach,”  said  Bea- 
ton. 

Winds  in  the  Woods  is  a non- 
profit Cambridge  music  festival 
in  its  second  year.  Last  year  was 
a critical  success  for  the  produc- 
tion, with  local  critics  applaud- 
ing both  the  music  and  the 
surroundings,  said  Beaton. 

June  9 will  feature  composi- 
tions by  Schubert,  Mozart, 


Beethoven  and  Strauss.  Entitled 
Invitation  to  the  Dance,  patrons 
are  encouraged  to  “come  and  en- 
joy the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
the  18th  century  dance  forms 
performed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  period.” 

June  16  features  a tribute  to 
fathers  and  the  musical  “father” 
influences  of  Mozart.  Selections 
include  works  by  Mozart,  Salis- 
eri  and  Haydn. 

The  final  concert.  Lusty  Music 
from  the  Heart  of  Europe,  is 
billed  as  a celebration  of  “youth- 
ful exuberance  and  passiom  ’ 
and  features  Komraer,  Mozart 
and  Druschetzky. 

For  more  information  or  direc- 
tions, please  call  740-2100. 
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Movie  Review  ^ 

The  not-so-simple  Truth  About  Cats  and  Dogs 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

The  Truth  About  Cats  and 
Dogs  isn’t  the  classic  romance 
story  of  a guy  and  girl  falling  in 
love  and  living  happily  ever  af- 
ter. This  Cyrano  de  Bergerac- 
type  story  is  much  more. 

Bringing  the  Truth  About  Cats 
and  Dogs  to  life  is  comedian 
J“aneane  Garofalo  in  her  first 
starring  role,  along  with  Acad- 
emy Award  nominee  Uma  Thur- 
man and  British  newcomer  Ben 


Chaplin. 

Abby  Barnes  (Garofalo)  is  a 
single,  thirty-something  veteri- 
narian with  her  own  talk  show 
called.  The  Truth  About  Cats  and 
Dogs.  Unfortunately,  she  suffers 
from  a severe  case  of  low  self- 
esteem. 

After  helping  Brian  (Chaplin) 
solve  his  dog  problem  over  the 
radio,  he  becomes  smitten  with 
her  voice  and  asks  her  out. 

When  he  shows  up  at  the  sta- 
tion, Abby  frantically  calls  upon 


her  friend  Noelle  Slusarsky 
(Thurman)  a tall,  knock-out 
blond  to  assume  Abby’s  identity. 

Brian  is  immediately  en- 
chanted with  Noelle  who  he 
thinks  is  Abby.  The  movie  then 
turns  into  a bizarre  love  triangle 
when  Brian  discovers  the 
woman  he  loves  isn’t  the  woman 
he  loves. 

Noelle  and  Abby  make  an  un- 
likely pair.  Abby  is  sharp-wit- 
ted, cynical  and  plain-looking. 


Noelle  is  a little  slow  (actually 
she’s  just  dumb),  happy,  and 
guys  worship  the  ground  she 
walks  on. 

Although  the  acting  was  sub- 
urb, a roller-skating  Great  Dane 
named  Hank,  stole  the  show. 

In  keeping  with  the  pet  theme 
of  the  movie.  Hank  is  a constant 
presence  trying  to  get  Ben  and 
Abby  together. 

This  charming  comedy  offers 
some  truth  about  men  and 
women  in  a beauty-obsessed  so- 


ciety. This  movie  features  very 
real  characters  in  believable 
situations  which  makes  it  unique 
in  today’s  movie  industry. 

The  Truth  About  Cats  and 
Dogs  delivers  more  than  just  a 
laugh.  It  delivers  a strong  mes- 
sage to  those  who  struggle  with 
low  self-esteem  and  are  too  shy 
to  meet  that  special  someone. 

With  laughs  and  great  acting, 
the  Truth  About  Cats  and  Dogs 
is  a superb  date  movie  or  great 
for  romantics.  ★★★★☆ 


LEADER  OF  THE  PACK  - About  700  students  from  16  Waterloo  County  public  schools  participated 
in  the  Dragon  Run,  a cross-country  event  in  New  Dundee,  May  1 6.  ( Photo  by  Barbara  Walden) 


Album  Review 

Innovative  new  album  stirs  up  trouble 


By  Jason  Romanko 

I thought  reviewing  the  new 
Tragically  Hip  album.  Trouble  at 
the  Henhouse,  would  be  a great 
assignment,  so  when  I asked  for 
it  and  got  it,  I was  happy.  First 
lesson,  be  careful  what  you  ask 
for. 

Trouble  at  the  Henhouse  is  a 
fantastic  album  that  once  again 
displays  an  innovative  sound  that 
doesn’t  fit  any  of  the  music  cate- 
gories that  exist. 

Is  the  Hip  alternative?  Like 
grunge,  I really  don’t  think  so, 
and  they’re  definitely  not  pop. 
They  are  in  a category  all  their 
own  and  so  is  Trouble  at  the  Hen- 
house. 

The  Hip  has  never  really  pro- 
duced the  same  album  twice,  like 
most  bands. 

By  that,  I mean  most  bands 
seem  to  lay  down  the  same 
rhythms  and  change  the  words  a 
little.  Not  the  Hip.  Each  album 


seems  to  take  on  a whole  differ- 
ent light.  Perhaps  this  is  why  it  is 
not  easy  to  become  bored  with 
the  Hip. 

I wanted  to  say  this  album  is 
unlike  any  album  the  Hip  has  put 
out,  but  you  can  say  that  about  all 
of  their  albums. 

Trouble  at  the  Henhouse  has  a 
distinct  sound,  with  a slower 
tempo  for  most  of  the  songs, 
which  is  not  usually  associated 
with  the  Hip. 

So  I heard  some  Hip  fans  go 
temporally  insane  and  remark 
the  Hip  are  getting  old,  they  have 
lost  their  edge.  Blasphemy  aside, 
when  I first  heard  the  album  I 
thought  maybe  they  were  right. 

But  they’re  wrong,  the  edge  is 
still  there,  but  it  is  masked.  Co- 
conut Cream  is  really  the  only 
song  that  keeps  an  up  tempo 
throughout  the  song,  whereas  a 
number  of  songs  start  moder- 
ately and  then  have  flashes  of 
that  Hip  edge. 


Giftshop,  Springtime  in  Vi- 
enna, Ahead  by  a Century,  700 
Ft.  Ceiling,  Butts  Wigglin  all 
these  songs  have  the  flashes  of 
edge  incorporated  into  them. 

I found  the  louder  the  album  is 
listened  too,  the  more  things  you 
hear.  The  song  Put  It  Off,  which 
I consider  the  best  on  the  album, 
should  definitely  be  listened  to 
as  loud  as  possible. 

Flamenco  and  Let’s  Stay  En- 
gaged are  a form  of  Hip  ballad,  I 
guess.  I,  by  no  means,  try  and 
figure  out  the  lyrics.  Gordon 
Downie  is  definitely  on  a cloud 
of  his  own. 

But  with  that  being  said,  the 
fact  that  each  song  is  its  own 
little  mystery,  an  individual 
story  is  what  makes  the  songs 
great.  Try  and  figure  out  Don’t 
Wake  Daddy,  if  you  do,  write  me 
back. 

Trouble  at  the  Henhouse  does  not 
lack  any  edge,  in  fact,  the  Hip  are 
sharper  then  ever.  ★★★★☆ 


Ice-skating  Review 

Canada’s  best  star  on  ice 


By  Diane  Santos 

A white  sheet  of  ice  became  the 
carving-ground  for  past  and  fu- 
ture ice  skating  champions  on 
May  18,  at  the  Kitchener  Memo- 
rial Auditorium  Complex. 

People  poured  into  the  Dom 
Cardillo  Arena  for  a non-stop 
show  put  on  by  some  of  their 
favourite  skaters. 

Led  by  four-time  world  cham- 
pion Kurt  Browning,  the  skaters 
took  their  places  on  the  ice  in 
their  full-white  costumes  and 
glided  and  danced  with  the  ease 
of  angels. 

For  those  who  were  fortunate 
to  attend  the  Chrysler  Stars  on 
Ice  presentation  in  April,  the 
show  had  some  of  the  same  stars 
and  some  of  the  same  acts  per- 
formed by  Browning,  Brian 
Orser  and  Josee  Chouinard. 

Although  Doug  Ladret  and 
Christine  Hough  — who  were 
scheduled  to  appear  — did  not 
perform,  the  crowd  was  mesmer- 
ized by  the  skating  duo  of  Kristy 
Sargeant  and  Kris  Wirtz.  The 
dancing  team  of  Chantal  Lefeb- 


vre  and  Michel  Brunet  contin- 
ued the  magic,  gliding  together. 

Canada’s  1995  Canadian 
Champion,  Sebastien  Britten, 
took  the  emotional  road  in  the 
beginning,  to  the  song.  When  I 
Lost  You,  by  Tony  Bennett,  but 
moved  into  an  up-beat,  faster- 
paced  song  with  Shaking  The 
Blues  Away,  also  by  Bennett. 

Michelle  Menzies  and  her  part- 
ner, Jean  Michel  Bombardier, 
showed  the  crowd  they  have  the 
ability  to  become  the  next 
Olympic  pairs  champions,  as 
Bombardier  tossed  Menzies  into 
the  air  and  without  a flicker  of 
doubt,  caught  her  as  she  settled 
into  a spin. 

The  new  Canadian  female 
1996  champion,  Jennifer  Robin- 
son, had  some  difficulty  with 
her  skate,  but  pulled  herself  to- 
gether and  glided  gracefully,  al- 
though cunningly,  across  the  ice 
as  she  skated  to  Goldeneye  by 
Tina  Turner. 

Overall,  the  champions  gave 
their  all,  and  the  performances 
were  magical,  beautiful  and  at 
times  overwhelming.  ★★★★★ 


Movie  Review 

Flipper  is  a fun-jfilled 
swim  with  the  dolphins 


By  Barbara  Walden 

A lovable  performing  dol- 
phin named  Flipper  is  about 
the  only  similarity  in  the 
newly  released  movie,  to  the 
‘60s  television  show  of  the 
same  name. 

i But  a lovable  (and  nostalgic) 

; dolphin  is  all  that’s  needed  to 
attract  an  audience  to  this  type 
: of  movie.  Throw  in  a pair  of 
family-movie-type  actors 
(Paul  Hogan  and  Elijah  Wood) 
and  you  have  the  makings  of  a 
clean,  fun  adventure  that  both 
kids  and  parents  are  happy  to 
spend  a Saturday  or  Sunday 
afternoon  watching. 

Writer-director  Alan  Shapiro 
has  used  this  successful  for- 
mula in  putting  together  the 
script  for  Flipper. 

Unfortunately,  though,  the 
script  also  follows  another 
Hollywood  formula  that  has 
become  all  too  predictable 
lately. 

It’s  the  one  which  has  a trou- 
bled youngster  sent  off  to  live 
with  a relative,  rebelling  at  the 
outset,  then  growing  to  love 
the  new  surroundings  and  be- 
coming everyone’s  dream 


child  by  the  end  of  the  movie. 

Wood  plays  Sandy,  the  14- 
year-old  nephew  with  an  atti- 
tude, sent  to  spend  a summer 
with  his  bachelor  Uncle  Porter 
(Hogan),  an  ex-hippie  turned 
crusty  old  salty-dog  fisher- 
man, who  lives  in  a run-down 
former  fishing  camp  on  an  is- 
land off  the  Florida  Keys.  j 

There  are  some  truly  hilari-  , 
ous  moments  of  getting  to  ! 
know  each  other,  including  | 
Hogan’s  version  of  toasting  | 
bread  with  a blow  torch. 

Flipper’s  antics  are  in  direct 
competition  with  Hogan’s  and  . 
it’s  hard  to  say  who’s  the  win-  ; 
ner,  but  it’s  the  viewer  who 
benefits. 

Along  the  way.  Flipper,  j 
Sandy  (minus  the  attitude)  and  | 
Porter  share  an  adventure  | 
where  they  win  the  battle  , 
against  the  bad  guys  and  the  i 
sharks,  save  the  ocean,  and  all  i 
three  become  heroes. 

The  two  10-year-olds  who  j 
accompanied  me  to  the  movi^A 
say  it  was  the  best  of  the^ 
water-adventure  movies''  ' 

they’ve  seen.  | 

They  agree  Flipper  is  worth  at  i 
least  four  stars.  ★★★★☆ 


